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NEWFOUNDLAND AND CONFEDERATION IN 
THE EIGHTEEN-SIXTIES! 


THIS subject raises two questions which it is the purpose of 

this article to answer. First, why did Newfoundland not 
join with the other colonies of British North America when the 
Dominion was founded in 1867? Secondly, although terms of 
union were agreed upon between the governments of Newfoundland 
and Canada two years later in 1869, why did the Newfoundland 
people in a general election decisively reject the idea of Con- 
federation with Canada? 

The attempt to answer these two questions has more than 
historical interest at the present time, for the union of Newfound- 
land and Canada is once more under discussion in both countries, 
and has now become the main issue of another popular vote in 
Newfoundland. An examination of the forces at work, and of 
the terms agreed upon in the eighteen-sixties may well throw 
some light on the present prospects and possible terms of union. 

Newfoundland at the time of Confederation was a self- 
governing colony, a stage that had been reached in 1855 after an 
acute class struggle with a strong sectarian flavour.? On the one 
hand, opposing self-government, were the officials and the well-to- 
do merchants of the ‘‘fishocracy,’’* often non-resident and nearly 
all Protestant; and on the other, were the petty tradesmen and 
fishermen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, the latter mainly 

1After this study had been in hand for some time Professor MacKay’s book on 
Newfoundland ap d (Newfoundland: Economic, Diplomatic and Strategic Studies, 
ed. by R. A. MacKay, Toronto, 1946). Since this excellent book duplicates some of my 
work I have omitted from this article much of the narrative relating to Newfoundland- 
Canada negotiations, which may be found ibid., 411-59. While in the main I agree with 
the account given in Professor MacKay’s book, I differ on certain details (even on 
some details of so-called fact), and on the placing of emphasis in interpreting the ac- 
count; and I have used some additional sources—notably the Newfoundland newspapers 
of the eighteen-sixties. 

*Both mage of the struggle for eeevannant are shown clearly in, for example, 
United King Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1855, no. 273, 36, 39. 


*The apt term “‘fishocracy” was used (if nct coined) by P. Tocque, Newfoundland: 
As It Was and as It Is in 1877 (Toronto, 1878), 86. 
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Irish and supplying most of the emotional drive for self-govern- 
ment. The same conflict had aggravated the inherent defects of 
the representative institutions granted in 1832, and contributed 
to their breakdown and suspension in 1842. After the compromise 
of 1861, semi-communal religious strife ceased to play such a 
prominent and demoralizing part in politics, and the clash between 
merchants and fishermen also died down, since the latter were 
fundamentally docile, and the former were astute enough to 
adapt self-government to their own interests. Newfoundland’s 
political experience by the eighteen-sixties had thus ‘been short, 
on the whole unfortunate, and highly charged with sectarian 
feeling. 

When, in 1858, the government of United Canada‘ raised the 
subject of a federation with the other provinces only Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island responded. The Newfoundland govern- 
ment was willing to take part in any discussions, but hastily 
disclaimed any interest in the project when the Colonial Office 
gave the proposal a chilly reception.® 

From then until the autumn of 1864, the Confederation move- 
ment on the mainland had no links with Newfoundland. Indeed, 
there were no strong ties of any kind between Newfoundland and 
the rest of British North America. Steamship communications 
were not good and the part of Newfoundland nearest to the 
mainland was thinly inhabited because of the uncertainty of 
possession arising from the French shore question.’ Life centred 
on the Avalon peninsula, and looked eastward and seaward away 
from the American continent, a point graphically expressed in 
one of the anti-Confederation ditties of the next few years: 


Her face turns to Britain, her back to the Gulf, 
Come near at your peril, you Canadian wolf.’ 


Although Newfoundland drew some 16 per cent of its imports 
from British North America these could easily have been bought 
elsewhere and, in any case, this was the only economic contact of 


‘T.e., the single political unit which later became the two provinces of Ontario and 
uebec. 

2 5Public Records Office, C.O. 194, vol. 155, Feb. 24, 1859. The first reaction from 
Newfoundland may have been an outcome of the friendly relations then existing 
between Newfoundland and the mainland provinces which, the year before, had 
helped Newfoundland in protesting successfully against a proposed Imperial Fishery 
Convention with France. Journals of Legislative Assembly of Province of Canada, 1858, 
358; Newfoundland, Journals of House of Assembly, 1858, 125 et seq. 

®The west coast population was estimated at 5500. W. H. Whitelaw, The Maritimes 
and Canada before Confederation (Toronto, 1934), 29 

7Quoted in P. T. McGrath, “Will Newfoundland Join Canada” (Queen’s Quarterly, 
Spring, 1929, 254). Other ditties of the time may be found in The Book of Newfoundland, 
edited by J. R. Smallwood (2 vols., St. John’s, 1937), 470-9. 
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any importance. In foreign affairs Newfoundland was entirely 
identified with imperial foreign policy, not so much because of 
the island’s value as a naval base, as because it was involved in 
British relations with the United States and France on fishery and 
territorial questions.® 

The general isolation of Newfoundland which has been de- 
scribed as its greatest curse,’ meant that Newfoundland was out 
of touch with political thought and discussion on the mainland. 
Confederation was in no sense a movement indigenous to New- 
foundland, and when the proposals were suddenly introduced to 
the island in 1864, they appear to have been received with all the 
suspicion usually accorded to a new idea by a simple, conservative 
population. Later the subject passed into the arena of party 
politics, and was decided not on its merits, but on a violently 
partisan basis. 

Furthermore, nearly all the forces which contributed in varying 
degrees to Confederation on the mainland were lacking in New- 
foundland. The history of Confederation is well-trodden ground, 
and we need do no more than note briefly how the position in 
Newfoundland differed from that in the continental provinces. 
It was, to say the least, by no means obvious how railway develop- 
ment, which Confederation would make politically and financially 
possible, would benefit Newfoundland. Continental westward 
expansion was of no interest to the island, and any advantage 
deriving from the Intercolonial Railway to link the Maritime 
Provinces with United Canada would accrue to the ports of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and not to those of Newfoundland.?° 

Nor did the proposed Dominion hold any prospects of a 
considerable market for the fish products which were all that 
Newfoundland had to offer. The markets for dried cod were in 
southern Europe, Brazil, and the West Indies. Any anticipated 
demand in the Dominion would be more than met by the fishermen 
of the Gaspé coast and the Maritime Provinces, who were regarded 
as competitors by Newfoundland. Newfoundland’s export trade 
had been affected only in minor fashion by the ending of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, and the abolition of 
imperial preferences, so that the establishment of a national 

8For useful correctives to the common notions of Newfoundland’s importance in 
naval strategy before the twentieth century see G. S. Graham, ‘‘Britain’s Defence of 
Newfoundland” (Canadian Historical Review, vol. XXIII, no. 3, Sept., 1942), and the 
same author’s chapter in MacKay, Newfoundland, 245-64. 

*Earl of Birkenhead, The Story of Newfoundland (new ed., London, 1920), 138. 

Railway interests formed probably the strongest economic factor contributing 


to Confederation. Cf. D. G. Creighton, B.N.A. at Confederation (Rowell-Sirois Report, 
Appendix 2, 59). 
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Canadian economy to replace the British and American markets 
had no appeal. 

The fears of American aggression and the tension over the 
Fenian raids left Newfoundland comparatively unmoved. Among 
the Irish element there was indeed a certain sympathy for the 
Fenians and antipathy towards ‘“‘Canada’’;" and the rest of the 
population, who were strongly anti-Fenian, felt no responsibility 
for the defence of the other provinces, and discerned no threat to 
Newfoundland. America, though powerful, was a land power 
and Britannia ruled the waves. Newfoundland, like many another 
country in the nineteenth century, had its freedom secured, at 
practically no expense, under the Pax Britannica enforced by the 
Royal Navy. 

Other provinces had burdened themselves with heavy debts 
incurred by railway building. But Newfoundland had no financial 
difficulties and no need to broaden its credit base through union; 
the public debt was low, at less that $7.00 per capita,! while, in 
spite of high relief expenditures in the eighteen-sixties and a habit 
of spending more than the revenue, public credit was good, and 
the colony was able to borrow at interest rates lower than in the 
other provinces." 

Political deadlock in United Canada between the French and 
the English-speaking people, which in a sense was the immediate 
occasion of the Confederation negotiations, was hardly heard of in 
Newfoundland, and was certainly not regarded as any concern 
of the islanders. 

Newfoundland was not altogether alone in being relatively 
untouched by these and other forces tending towards union. In 
many ways Prince Edward Island was similarly aloof, and it is 
noteworthy that the small island also remained outside the 
Dominion until financial troubles forced it inside in 1873. Nova 
Scotia too, was little influenced by the defence argument, and 
like New Brunswick was not worried by the political troubles 

Two St. John’s newspapers of the period convey this attitude now and then—The 

Jewfoundlander (pro-Confederation) and The Patriot and Terra Nova Herald (anti- 
Confederation). Cf. also The Public Ledger (pro-Confederation), Dec. 14, 1869. 

2Calculated from data in United Kingdom, Accounts and Papers, 1871, vol. LXIX, 

for the year 1864, at $4.80 to £1. (In 1865 Newfoundland changed from sterling to 


dollar currency.) The per capita debt in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick was about 
four times as high, and only Prince Edward Island (at about $3.00) had a lower figure 
than Newfoundland. 

BE. Whelan, The Union of the British Provinces (Charlottetown, 1865), 112. Shea’s 
speech at Montreal, in which he said Newfoundland could borrow freely at 44 per cent 
is not strictly accurate. Early borrowing had been at 6 per cent, later at 5 per cent, but 
only once or twice had the rate fallen to 43 per cent and 4} per cent. Cf. W. J. S. Don- 
nelly, General Statement of the Public Debts of Newfoundland, 1834-1900 (St. John's, 
1901). Even so, this was lower than the rates for the mainland at this time. 
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in United Canada. The receptions accorded the Confederation 
proposals in the various legislatures—the easy passage in United 
Canada, the preliminary setback in New Brunswick, the limited 
approval skilfully manoeuvred in Nova Scotia, and the outright 
rejection in Prince Edward Island—all measured roughly the 
strength of the movement in the different provinces and showed 
where lay the economic interests which stood to gain or lose 
by Confederation. 

Only one influence operated in Newfoundland as in the rest of 
British North America in favour of Confederation. This was the 
pressure of the Colonial Office on the governor, and of the latter 
on the local legislature. But by itself this was not enough to make 
up for the absence of all the other predisposing factors. The 
efforts of the governor, Musgrave, were strenuous but unavailing, 
and he was subsequently transferred (at the instance of Sir John 
Macdonald)" to British Columbia, where he laboured with happier 
results, and was able to preside over the entry of the West Coast 
colony into the Dominion in 1871. 

Although invited to send an observer, Newfoundland was not 
represented at the Charlottetown Conference which assembled 
on September 1, 1864 to discuss Maritime union, and which 
proved to be a direct step towards Confederation. At this Confer- 
ence it was agreed to invite Newfoundland to the conference to 
be held at Quebec in October, when detailed discussions were to 
take place for a federation of all British North America. In 
accepting this invitation Newfoundland did so more out of respect 
for the Government of United Canada than out of any real interest 
in Confederation.” 

Two delegates were appointed, F.B.T. Carter, Speaker of the 
House, and Ambrose Shea, leader of the Opposition. Other 
provinces were represented by much larger delegations, including 
the premiers and members of the executive councils. Besides 
being weak politically, the Newfoundland delegates were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the legislature in any way: they were 
merely to discuss, observe, and report back.'* Their credentials, 
although unusual, were apparently acceptable to the Conference. 

The ground had been well prepared, largely by United Canada, 

“J. Pope, Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald (2 vols., Ottawa, 1895), II, 144. 

%C.O. 194, vol. 173, O’Brien to Cardwell, Sept. 20, 1864. Fraser (in MacKay, 
Newfoundland, 418) is wrong on a point of detail, that Governor Bannerman received 
the official invitation on Sept. 23. Bannerman had left St. John’s for England on Sept. 8. 
Until Musgrave, Bannerman’s successor, was sworn in on Oct. 5, O’Brien acted as 
administrator. Cf. C.O. 194, vol. 173, Musgrave to Cardwell, Oct. 5, 1864. 


*C.O. 194, vol. 173, O’Brien to Cardwell, Sept. 20, 1864. Newfoundland, Journals 
of House of Assembly, 1865, Appendix, 848. 
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so that the Quebec Conference was able between October 10 and 
29 to pass the Seventy-two resolutions which, with very few 
changes and additions, later became the justly famous British 
North America Act, 1867. The delegates have since become 
collectively known as the Fathers of Confederation, an immortality 
shared by Carter and Shea. So far as can be ascertained from the 
meagre records, the Newfoundland delegates played a normal if 
not prominent part in the proceedings, voting with the others,” 
and casting their influence in favour of Confederation. In the 
later stages of the Conference, however, it appears that New- 
foundland was regarded somewhat differently from the other 
provinces, as being not in the same sense a “charter member.’’!® 

The Newfoundland delegates were in substantial agreement 
with the Quebec Resolutions, but as a result of Shea’s pointing 
out that the Newfoundland population figures were out of date, 
Newfoundland’s representation in the lower federal house was 
raised from seven to eight. On the financial terms, only one 
variation was introduced: for the sum of $150,000 a year the 
Newfoundland delegates were willing to cede the Crown lands to 
the federal government, a very good bargain, since the island 
derived practically no revenue from the public domain. For the 
rest, the Newfoundland delegates do not appear to have disagreed 
with the Conference, or to have influenced the decisions made.’® 

In public speeches both during and after the Conference, 
Carter and Shea revealed their enthusiasm for Confederation and 
brought forth their arguments for supporting it. They also 
believed that the Newfoundland people would support it,”° 
although at least once they pointed out that the sentiments they 
expressed were purely their own.*? Canada, they said, would 
derive advantage from Newfoundland’s important defence po- 
sition, and would assume no liability because the island’s finances 
were healthy. The most concrete benefit for Newfoundland (apart 


Each delegation had one vote, except United Canada which had two. 

This seems to be, e.g., the implication of the resolution inviting Newfoundland 
in the proposed Confederation, and of the provision for entry of Newfoundland, the 
Northwest Territories, and the West Coast Colonies. Cf. notes of A. A. Macdonald, 
in ‘‘Notes on the Quebec Conference”’ edited by A. G. Doughty (Canadian Historical 
Review, vol. I, no. 1, Mar., 1920, 35). 

1*The lowering of the property qualifications for senators was done to suit New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island (Pope, Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald, 120). 
The allocation of four senators to Newfoundland outside the regional basis of senatorial 
representation was apparently a sop to the Maritime Provinces and not a concession 
to Newfoundland. Whitelaw, Maritimes and Canada before Confederation, 244. 

20]. Pope, Confederation Documents (Toronto, 1895), 1-38, 53-8. Other speeches may 
be found in Whelan, Union of the British Provinces and in A. A. Macdonald's notes in 
““Notes on the Quebec Conference.” 

21Whelan, Union of the British Provinces, 74. 
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from the favourable financial terms), was improved steam com- 
munication with Britain. Other supposed benefits, such as an 
extension of trade, were for the most part general and vague, and 
there is no evidence that the delegates had ever given much 
thought to the subject.” 

When the delegates returned to Newfoundland to report, 
bringing a copy of the Quebec Resolutions, opposition was already 
brewing,” but a favourable passage of the proposals through the 
legislature was expected.“ The Government, however, in 1865, 
decided to defer a decision and submit the question to the electorate 
at the general election due later in the year.» The decision to take 
a popular vote on the subject was contrary to what the Quebec 
Conference regarded as necessary and to the procedure followed in 
the other provinces.** A number of reasons combined to explain the 
deferment. The influence of the initial setbacks in the Maritime 
Provinces, and the fact that the Government was nearing the end 
of its term both doubtless played some part. But more important 
were the uneasiness of the mercantile community, the apparently 
growing public hostility, and the lukewarm attitude of the govern- 
ment itself on the merits of Confederation.?’ 

In the spring of 1865 the government was re-organized and a 
coalition formed. Carter became premier, and Shea (and his 
brother), having left the Opposition, joined the Cabinet. In the 
autumn the Government was sustained at the general election, 
but it is not quite true to say that it was pledged to Confederation.*® 
Although the Government had a good majority, by no means all 
its members favoured Confederation or had taken a stand for it.?° 
The Carter party was, in fact, only united as government at 

“The terms are not discussed in detail here, because they are substantially the 
same as the 1869 terms later discussed. The Quebec Resolutions may be found in 
W. P. M. Kennedy, Statutes, Treaties and Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1713- 
1929 (2nd ed., Oxford, 1930). 

*Shea'’s constituency is said to have received him with hospitality. Smallwood, 
The Book of Newfoundland, article by E. B. Foran, 256. This may be true but at any 
rate his constituency returned Shea at the next election in 1865. 

4C.O. 194, vol. 173, Musgrave to Cardwell, and to Monck, Dec. 27, 1864. 

*Newfoundland, Journals of House of Assembly, 1865, 134-5. 

_  ™*New Brunswick was the only province where Confederation was the main issue 
in an election. 

27The debates in the House of Assembly show the lack of enthusiasm. The Govern- 
ment was Conservative and relied heavily upon mercantile support. A public petition 
of St. John’s citizens, among whom were the leading merchants, had urged the Govern- 
ment to take no action before a popular vote was taken. United Kingdom Parliamentary 
ge 1867, vol. XLVIII, Musgrave to Cardwell, Feb. 23, Apr. 13, Apr. 19, Sept. 11, 

55, 474-8, 

As is stated in MacKay, Newfoundland, 427. . 

**The attitude of Kent, the receiver-general, is a good example. Although privately 
for Confederation, he renounced it out of deference to the sentiments of his anti-Con- 


a constituency (St. John’s). Kent’s Election Appeal, The Newfoundlander, Oct. 
» 1865. 
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all, providing that the issue of Confederation was not pressed. 
Hence the indecision and evasion in the session of 1866; and the 
failure to do anything about the invitation of the imperial govern- 
ment to send delegates to London to prepare the final Act of 
Union. In due course the Act passed through an indifferent 
British Parliament*® and the Dominion of Canada came into being 
on July 1, 1867, consisting of the four provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. 


The limited approval of Confederation displayed by the Nova 
Scotia legislature in April, 1866, did not change the Newfoundland 
attitude. In June of the same year the Confederationists in New 
Brunswick won a resounding electoral victory, but this came 
too late to influence the Newfoundland Government, for the 
session had closed on May 1. It is possible, but not especially 
convincing, to argue that had the turn of the tide come earlier in 
the Maritime Provinces, in time for its effect to be felt in Newfound- 
land, the Carter Government might have taken a favourable 
decision, or at least have sent delegates to London; and when thus 
presented with a fait accompli, Newfoundland opposition would 
have proved as unavailing as that of Nova Scotia. Only in this 
sense can it be regarded as a mere accident that Newfoundland 
was not included in the Dominion.*! 


For the next two years, despite the prodding of Musgrave, the 
Carter Government persisted in its policy of postponement. 
Feeling among the ordinary people, especially among the Irish in 
St. John’s and along the southern shore, was growing more hostile. 
The press however was mostly Confederate, and the mercantile 
leaders became more favourable to the scheme.** Had Musgrave 
shown the firm hand of Gordon in New Brunswick, or had Carter 
been a leader of the calibre of Tupper in Nova Scotia, the policy 
might have been different. In the 1869 session in the spring, the 
Government, in response to Musgrave’s urging, was finally moved 
to action and drafted terms of union for submission to Canada, 
but now proposed to re-submit the whole question to the elec- 
torate in the autumn election. The terms passed the Assembly 
after more than a week’s debate and violent opposition, in the 


30*To the pique of some colonials in the gallery, the House woke up noticeably 
when it passed to the consideration of a dog-tax bill." R. G. Trotter, Canadian Feder- 
ation: Its Origins and Achievements (Toronto, 1923), 135. 

31Cf, Canada Year Book and Almanac for 1868, 17. 

®To judge from newspaper comment of the day. 

*These factors, plus wishful thinking, may have misled Shea who continued to 
point out in his Canadian correspondence that feeling for Confederation was growing. 
J. Pope, Correspondence of Sir John A. MacDonald (Toronto, 1921), 44-5, 50. 
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course of which the Opposition leaders with an eye on the election, 
made a number of shrewd political speeches.* 

A delegation of four was sent to Ottawa to negotiate, and 
complete agreement was reached, the federal government granting, 
for the most part, all that Newfoundland asked, and on some 
points more. The agreement was passed through the Canadian 
Parliament, and embodied in an Address to the Queen.*® All was 
then in order for the admission of Newfoundland into the Dominion 
by imperial order-in-council, except for the required formalities 
in the Newfoundland legislature. 

The terms themselves merit brief notice. In general they were 
based upon terms to the other provinces, but a number of special 
concessions were made to suit Newfoundland’s requirements. It 
was to have eight members in the Commons, and four senators. 
The provincial constitution would remain as it was until altered 
under authority of the British North America Act. No exceptional 
tax was to be imposed on Newfoundland’s exports,** and the 
federal government would encourage a naval force in the island 
and provide various lines of steamship communications. 

Financially, the terms were such as to enable Newfoundland 
to balance its budget comfortably without imposing any extra 
taxation. The public debt would be taken over, and in accordance 
with the principle of debt settlement in the British North America 
Act, since its debt was lower per capita than that assumed for the 
other provinces, Newfoundland would receive interest at 5 per 
cent on the difference.*7 The annual sum of $150,000 would 
be paid to Newfoundland in return for its Crown lands, but the 
island had the option of retaining the lands and forfeiting the 
subsidy. The rights of woodcutting on these lands were safe- 
guarded, and the government could build roads and bridges 
thereon. The normal subsidy of 80 cents a head would be paid, 
and an annual allowance made for the support of the local legis- 
lature. A large number of public services, which properly be- 
longed to the Dominion, would be assumed, and the normal 


4E.g., they introduced a motion to reduce the estimates for next year by $80,000— 
thus “proving” the country could be financially independent. Actually this was the 
first year when the government could reduce expenditure, for 1869 was relatively pros- 
perous, following upon several years of adversity with large outlays for public relief, 
and a rising public debt. 

%Canada, Journals of House of Commons, 1869, vol. II, and Canada, Sessional 
Papers, 1869, no. 51. 

*This was an assurance obtained to silence the critics in Newfoundland who argued 
that fish exports would be taxed by the Dominion. 

37The debt allowance was approximately $25.00 per capita, but Newfoundland’s 
debt was under $8.00 per capita—being just over a total of $1 million in 1869. Accounts 
and Papers, 1871, vol. LXIX, 4. 
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division of taxing powers made by which the customs tariff passed 
to the Dominion. 

The total revenue obtainable from the federal government 
would have been :** 


le ee INE nso r be becnc¥eusberena ss 
Subsidy at 80 cents per capita on a population of 130,000.. 104,000 


PR NEE COE BUOWR GRE 66.5. oo 5.0~ 50 Sein wicee es veces 150,000 
Interest at 5% on difference between debt of Newfoundland 
a Ne La a sik in lean nim leece ie ile 106,000 


Total annual federal subsidies.....................-205- $395,000 





Newfoundland could continue to raise $5,000 a year from 
provincial sources, thus bringing the total revenue to some 
$400,000. The annual expenditure of the Newfoundland govern- 
ment in the eighteen-sixties was of the order of $600,000** not 
including debt charges; the services to be taken over by the 
Dominion cost at least $206,000; thus leaving Newfoundland with 
a revenue of $400,000 to meet expenses of slightly less than this 
amount. 

This comfortable position would undoubtedly have been a 
tight fit later on, with fixed federal subsidies, and rising provincial 
expenditures. Additional taxation, levied by the province, would 
have become necessary,*® possibly accompanied by the develop- 
ment of municipal institutions as in the Maritimes. Like other 
provinces, Newfoundland would doubtless not have been back- 
ward in trying to squeeze larger subsidies from the federal 
treasury. Such speculation is unprofitable, however, for, as 
events turned out, Newfoundland did not enter the Dominion. 

Elections in Newfoundland have often been bitter and ludi- 
crous, but seldom was a campaign more Pickwickian than that of 
1869." The opposition to Confederation rose to a fantastic 
crescendo as polling drew near. The de facto leadership of the 

38Figures from Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 51. The actual subsidies would 
have been higher (a) because Newfoundland’s population was nearer 146,000; and (6) 
the debt allowance would probably have been based on $27.77 instead of on $25.00. 

**This was regarded as exceptional, because of the heavy road and relief expendi- 
tures. The figures are not correct to the nearest dollar, being meant only to show that 
Newfoundland could have balanced its budget easily, at that time. Accounts and Papers, 
1871, vol. LXIX, statistical tables, 4. 

*"It was levied in any case, by an independent Newfoundland, but in the form of 
customs duties instead of direct taxation. 

“\Possibly the low point was 1861, when the military were called out and fired on 
the mob in St. John’s. Thereafter an understanding was reached on the representation 
of religious bodies, and the 1865 election was relatively quiet. For two descriptions of 
the 1861 incident see D. W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland (2nd ed., London, 


1896), 491; and R. B. McCrea, Lost Amid the Fogs: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland 
(London, 1869), 123-35. 
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anti-Confederation party (the Antis, as they were called) passed to 
Charles Fox Bennett, a wealthy merchant and prospector and 
owner of large tracts of land in the island, who had fought 
strenuously against Confederation from the very first.*2 Under 
his leadership the Antis subjected the electorate to a violently 
emotional campaign. Bennett himself toured the island in his 
steamer, carrying the Anti propaganda to numerous outports, 
both north and south. 

The appeal to the Newfoundlanders’ sentiments of inde- 
pendence was strongly stressed, linked with proposed federal 
subsidies, and summed up in a popular doggerel of the time. 


For a few thousand dollars of Canadian gold, 
Will you let it be said that your birthright was sold?4 


The normal division of taxing powers between province and 
dominion was distorted, and extraordinary tales circulated of the 
grinding federal taxation that under Confederation would be 
levied upon everything, even windows, fishing boats, gear, and 
fish exports. Despite the explicit reservation of woodcutting 
rights in the arrangement over crown lands, the people were told 
that no man would be allowed to cut wood, the fishermen’s chief 
fuel supply. This stirred up great anger, and ‘‘many people went 
out, fearing this dreadful thing would befall them, and cut enough 
wood to last for years; and men dressed in soldiers’ coats went 
about to represent Canadian press-gangs.’’“* 

With reference to the defence liabilities of all Canadians (and 
possibly to the Fenian raids, and fears of United States aggression), 
fanciful pictures were conjured up of parents seeing their children 
stuffed as gunwads down the mouths of Canadian cannon, and 
being left to “‘bleach their bones on the desert sands of Canada.’’* 
Yet it was well known that in case of war Newfoundland’s 


“Shortly after the Quebec Conference he had publicly opposed Confederation in, 
e.g., letters to the press (The Newfoundlander, Dec. 5, 12, 1864); and he maintained this 
attitude until (and even after) the election of 1869. Fraser, in MacKay, Newfoundland, 
347, is thus wrong in stating that Bennett had voted in the debates in favour of Con- 
federation. In fact, Bennett was not even a member of the Assembly until the election 
of November, 1869. (The error possibly arises from confusing C. F. Bennett the famous 
Anti, with T. R. Bennett, the Carter Government supporter and member for Fortune 
Bay.) C. F. Bennett had another reason for opposing the Carter Government; they had 
not granted him enough land and mineral rights! Letters on the Subject of Confedera- 
tion, by C. F. Bennett, Colonial Office Library, C.O. Pamphlets, Newfoundland, no. 3. 
—_ letters were reprinted from the Morning Chronicle, St. John’s, Dec. 5, 7, and 29, 

VU. 

“McGrath, “Will Newfoundland Join Canada,” 254. ‘Selling the country to 
Canada” was a great rallying cry—and has been raised again in 1947. The corresponding 
cry in hg Scotia was that “the people are being sold to Canada for 80 cents a head.” 


“Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, 495. Frequent references to the ‘‘bleaching 
bones” cry appear in the contemporary newspapers. 
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share was virtually certain to be confined to local defence and a 
naval contribution. 


The sufferings, both real and imaginary, of the early New- 
foundland fishermen in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
at the hands of the Indians and the French (who were identified 
with French Canadians) were invoked to arouse hatred of Canada.*? 
The Irish section of the population was invited to compare Con- 
federation with the union of Ireland and Britain, thus bringing to 
life in the new world the political hatreds of the old. This was a 
particularly telling piece of propaganda because it combined an 
appeal on both racial and religious grounds.*® 


It is always easier to stir people to hatred of an enemy than to 
arouse their enthusiasm for a new and uncertain venture. Hatred 
of Confederation inevitably turned to hostility towards Canada, 
which lasted for a generation, when new events fanned the dying 
suspicion into fresh flames. The campaign of the Confederate party 
was, by comparison with that of the Antis,*® colourless and unin- 
spiring, and consisted to a large extent in trying to refute the 
allegations of the Antis and in painting rather vague pictures of 
benefits to be expected from union.®° It is no wonder that under 
the emotional blitzkrieg of the Antis, the bulk of the people were 
thoroughly frightened of the monster Confederation and the federal 
party was badly beaten at the polls." 


The full story of this campaign has not yet been written—and 
perhaps never can be because of the paucity of source material— 
but the foregoing sketch can be supplemented by brief notice of 
the array of the various bodies of opinion that shaped the decision. 
In a sense it was the struggle for responsible government over 
again, but with the roles reversed: those who had formerly opposed 
responsible government, especially the merchants and officials, now 


“Canada, Sessional Papers, 1869, no. 51. Macdonald had also given an undertaking 
to this effect. Pope, Correspondence, 61 et seq. 

‘7Because of the perennial and irritating French shore question (not settled until 
1904) it was always easy to stir up feeling against the French. 

“The Irish analogy had been put forward as early as 1865 in St. John’s (The Patriot, 
Oct. 7, 1865). The Newfoundlander, Nov. 23, 1865, listed this as the most effective Anti 
argument, with taxation second. It was hardly a coincidence that all the Irish Roman 
Catholic constituencies returned Anti’s. 

4*Some of the Confederate newspapers, however, were extremely fluent and sensa- 
tional, but papers circulated little outside St. John’s. 

5oCf. R. Howley, Letters on the Present State of Newfoundland and on Confederation 
(St. John’s, 1869). This pro-Confederate pamphlet was temperate, and pedantic, with 
little of the ular appeal of Bennett's letters to the Press. 

‘Out of thirty members, twenty-one Anti’s were elected (The Courier, Dec. 11, 
1869). As individuals the defeated candidates returned to political life, but no longer 
advocated Confederation. Carter, e.g., became prime minister again four years later in 
succession to Bennett. 
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led the pro-Confederate movement.” 

The campaign was thus partly a conflict of economic interests, 
the bulk of the merchants and other well-to-do citizens being favour- 
able to Confederation; among them were such names as Munn, 
Rorke, Rendell, Ridley, Tessier (president of the Chamber of 
Commerce), Baine Johnston, and Bowering. Bennett and the small 
mercantile group around him were exceptional, and in view of their 
position in the community, they almost automatically assumed 
leadership of the Anti forces. The wheel has turned full circle in 
Newfoundland: today the influence of the Water Street merchants 
is being flung into the campaign against Confederation, and it is 
only the exceptional one who favours the cause. In 1869, however, 
the mercantile interests apparently had little fear of Canadian 
competition and, what is perhaps even more relevant, they had no 
capital locked up in a number of small factories catering to the 
home market behind the shelter of a high tariff. 

The press was also predominantly Confederate, taking its lead 
for the most part from Water Street and officialdom. Among the 
Confederate papers were the Express, the Newfoundlander, the 
Public Ledger, the Telegraph, and the Harbour Grace Standard.® 
The two Anti papers were the Morning Chronicle and the Patriot. 
The Courier had been strongly Confederate for years, but changed 
its tune shortly before the election and climbed onto the Anti band- 
wagon. The Times, Confederate in 1865, slackened its support by 
1869 and tended to adopt a superior air of being above such party 
struggles. 

The campaign had also a sectarian tinge.** For the most part 
Roman Catholics were Anti although, as with the merchants, there 
were a few notable exceptions such as Barron, O’Reilly, and, more 
outstanding, the Shea brothers. All of the Roman Catholic con- 
stituencies returned Antis. The Protestants were more divided, a 
majority of the Protestant members being Antis (twelve members), 

®The great exception, as ever, was C. F. Bennett who had formerly opposed re- 
sponsible government and was now against Confederation. 

Probably also the Daily News and Day Book, but having had access only to broken 
issues of these I am not quite certain. The Weekly Ledger was Confederate and the 
Weekly Chronicle, Anti. Ephemeral sheets were also put out for the duration of the 
campaign only, e.g., the Comet (Confederate). The press had a very restricted influence, 
most papers appeared only two or three times a week, with a circulation of only a few 
hundred, and that nearly all confined to St. John’s. Most of the outports were isolated 
and illiterate. The press was predominantly Protestant, and the only Protestant paper 
that was Anti was the Morning Chronicle (until the Courier changed sides). Of the two 
Roman Catholic papers, one, the Newfoundlander edited by A. Shea's brother, was 
Confederate; the other, the Patriot, was Anti. 

“As noted earlier, this aspect was nearly always present in Newfoundland politics. 


The coalition of 1865 had been formed partly to break the religious deadlock. Cf. the 
Newfoundlander, Nov. 23, 1869. 
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in spite of press and merchant influence. Nevertheless the only 
Confederates elected were from Protestant districts (nine mem- 
bers). 

The “‘racial’’ division into those of Irish and of English descent, 
the former being Anti and the latter providing most of the Con- 
federate support, was perhaps a more fundamental division than 
the sectarian. Since for all practical purposes Irish was synonymous 
with Roman Catholic and English with Protestant, the sectarian 
division naturally followed. This is borne out by the fact that there 
was (for Newfoundland), comparatively little appeal to religious 
differences in the election,®®» but much was made of the argument 
that Confederation would make Newfoundland the Ireland of the 
New World. Once more the Shea group on one side, and the 
Bennett group on the other, tend to blur the otherwise sharp 
division. 

There was thus a number of conflicting bodies of opinion— 
class, sectarian, and racial—but apart altogether from the ‘‘excep- 
tions,’ sometimes the lines of cleavage cut across one another as 
when, say, the English Protestant fisherman in opposing the mer- 
chant (a class division), found himself allied with the Irish Roman 
Catholic fisherman (a racial and sectarian division). No cut and 
dried analysis is quite satisfactory—if indeed it ever is for New- 
foundland or for any country where politics are largely parochial 
and personal. 

In St. John’s, the stronghold of the Antis, a great celebration 
was held when the election results became known. An immense 
crowd, with a band playing the Dead March, carried a large coffin 
labelled ‘‘Confederation”’ through the streets, and solemnly buried 
it at Riverhead with another ditty as funeral oration. 

Canada, said Macdonald, ‘‘had viewed the results of the elec- 
tion with equanimity”’!*’ No such steps were taken as in the case 
of Prince Edward Island a few years later, when the Dominion 
government was anxious to bring the tiny island into the fold. 
The Confederation controversy continued fiercely for some time, 


58] have not uncovered much evidence that the churches officially took a “‘party”’ 
line, although many individual clergy undoubtedly did so. The Roman Catholic Bishop, 
Mullock, had spoken and written mildly in favour of Confederation in 1865 (The Times, 
Jan. 7, 1865). Bishop Mullock died in March, 1869, and his successor died soon after 
his appointment, so that the diocese was under an administrator who, on Sept. 1, forbade 
the clergy to use churches for political addresses at the forthcoming election (The 
Newfoundlander, Sept. 3, 1869). 

McGrath, “Will Newfoundland Join Canada.” 

57Pope, Correspondence, 145. Cf. B. Wilson, The Truth about Newfoundland, the 
Tenth Island (London, 1901), 27: “If Newfoundland ever comes in, as the late Sir John 


Macdonald used to say, we shall never be able to find places enough for them. They eat 
too much fish.” 
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and then gradually died down*® and the discussion became less 
realistic. In the Newfoundland legislature Musgrave’s successor, 
Hill, tried in vain to prod the Government to revise its attitude. 
Not until 1888 did the dry bones of Confederation again stir for a 
brief moment into life. 

How may we account for the defeat of Confederation? The 
tactics and propaganda of the Antis made the defeat overwhelming, 
but that is not the whole story. Even had the campaign been dif- 
ferent, it is doubtful whether the Confederates would have carried 
the day. 

In the first place, as we have noted, the economic and other 
factors which disposed some of the mainland provinces to union 
did not operate in Newfoundland. For example, the economic 
forces leading to Confederation stemmed largely from the manu- 
facturing, financial, and railway interests of United Canada. But 
Newfoundland could not hope to benefit from union to anything 
like the same extent—its economy, like that of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, was based on primary industries and world markets.*° 
Secondly, the advantages of Confederation were by no means con- 
spicuous and indubitable, while there were several possible dis- 
advantages. The financial terms were favourable, but not lavish, 
and in any case, Newfoundland could stand on its own feet finan- 
cially. Although imports from Canada would be cheaper®® because 
of the abolition of the tariff wall between Newfoundland and 
Canada, this would be offset by a rise in price of other imports 
because of the substitution of the Canadian for the lower New- 
foundland customs tariff. Although Newfoundland wished the 
imperial garrison to remain in the country, it is doubtful whether 
much weight was attached to the promise of Canadian intercession 
to retain it." Still less was it clear how the young Dominion, subject 
to the Foreign Office in foreign affairs, could settle the vexed ques- 
tions arising from Newfoundland fisheries jurisdiction and the 
French shore, for these involved imperial treaties. Apart from this 
particular issue, there was an understandable fear that the island’s 
interests as a fish producer would be neglected, say in reciprocity 
dealings with the United States, or sacrificed to those of the Mari- 
time competitors. 

It still raged, e.g., in the Morning Chronicle, an Anti paper, throughout 1870. 


59°Cf. Essays in Political Economy, ed. by H. A. Innis (Toronto, 1938), article by 
— Warshaw, “The Economic Forces Leading to Centralized Federalism in Canada,” 
5-6. 
“Bennett would hardly concede this, and made the characteristic reply that anyway 
nee goods were inferior in quality to other imports. C.O. Pamphlets, Newfound- 
and, no. 3. 


‘Little more than a token force for a long time, it was finally withdrawn in 1871. 
2 
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Nor did the attitude of the neighbouring provinces inspire con- 
fidence in Confederation. In Prince Edward Island separatist 
feeling was still uncompromising, while Nova Scotia had been 
practically manoeuvred into the Dominion, and at the first pro- 
vincial election after Confederation returned only two ‘‘federal”’ 
candidates.*? The Nova Scotia secessionist movement, under Howe, 
had hardly started its decline when Newfoundland went to the 
polls. Nova Scotia fishermen on the Labrador coast acted as good 
agents for the anti-Confederate cause.™ 

There would be, of course, certain benefits from Confederation, 
such as steamship communications of the kind that Newfoundland 
wanted, and the establishment of a naval force in the island; but 
when these and other minor advantages were all added together, 
they did not form any great inducement to an independent people. 

Extending beyond mere dissatisfaction with actual terms was 
the strong natural reluctance to exchange independence for mem- 
bership in the Dominion. Provincial status, although an honour- 
able estate, was not properly understood and was subject to more 
curbs than Newfoundland was accustomed to since responsible 
government had been achieved. Control over the customs tariff, 
for instance, would pass to the Dominion while Newfoundland 
would be restricted to forms of direct taxation, then unknown in 
the island in the absence of municipal government. Probably any 
large-scale political change is seldom undertaken, unless intolerable 
conditions make it necessary.™ 

But the greatest obsession of all in the Newfoundland attitude, 
apart from the unreasoning Irish hostility, was the fear of higher 
taxation. This was based largely upon the fact that the customs 
tariff of the Dominion was somewhat higher than the Newfound- 
land average.® A good many unwarranted conclusions were drawn 
from this ambiguous generalization, which the opposition was not 
slow to exploit. It was also assumed that in order to finance 
provincial services, extra direct taxation would have to be imposed. 

®Two out of thirty-eight. In the federal election, Tupper was the only pro-Feder- 
ation member (out of nineteen) elected. 

8The Newfoundlander, Oct. 15, 1869. 

It is too naive, however, to make reluctance to change the chief reason for the 
defeat of Confederation, as one writer has done. Tocque, Newfoundland, 344. 

Bennett (C.O. Pamphlets, Newfoundland, no. 3) put the Newfoundland tariff at 
an average of 13 per cent in 1869, and that of Canada at 15} per vent. Actually the 
Newfoundland average was hardly over 12 per cent after the reductions of that year. 
Calculated from data in Accounts and Papers, 1871, vol. LXIX. In 1864 Galt gave 
the Newfoundland tariff as 11 per cent and that of United Canada as 20 per cent— 
quoted in Trotter, Canadian Federation, 120. The Newfoundland rates had been 
raised in the intervening years, while the Dominion rates were a compromise between 


those of United Canada and the lower Maritime rates. The Dominion tariff was 
partly protective, that of Newfoundland for revenue only. 
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Although the terms did not support this conclusion, Bennett had 
given a so-called “‘proof’’ of it, and the public were uneasy. This 
fear was accentuated by widespread misunderstanding of the 
nature of Dominion taxation. Many a long year was to pass before 
the average Newfoundlander was to realize that independence did 
not guarantee freedom from taxation. 

Apart altogether from the issue of Confederation, two other 
factors contributed to the election verdict. In the first place the 
Government had been in power for eight years (although partly 
re-organized in 1865), and suffered from the draining away of 
support normal to governments long in office. It had lately taken 
the unpopular step of abolishing poor relief for the able-bodied, 
and curtailing road work which was but thinly disguised relief. 
The magnitude and persistence of poor relief had alarmed many 
observers, especially as they saw it, with the prevailing outlook of 
the times, as a question of personal morale instead of a symptom 
of economic disorder.*® That the government was able to adhere 
to its stern decision was only because 1869 turned out to be a rela- 
tively prosperous year. 

Secondly, during the depressed sixties, in spite of poor relief, 
fishery and crop failures, and considerable emigration,” a number 
of improvements had occurred: the political settlement of religious 
strife after 1861, the start of the geological survey, the opening of 
the copper mine at Tilt Cove, the landing of two trans-Atlantic 
cables on the island, progress in school education, and the intro- 
duction of steam into the seal fishery and the mail service.** Some 
of these were spectacular, and their economic importance was cer- 
tainly overestimated, but added to the excellent fishery of 1869 
they encouraged a spirit of confidence in the future which appeared 
to justify separatist sentiments. 

The answer to both of our original questions may be summar- 
ized thus. The underlying forces which moved the mainland pro- 
vinces did not operate in Newfoundland, while the immediate 
advantages of Confederation were meagre and uncertain. In these 
respects the situation was comparable in many ways to that in 

%*E.g., Colonial Report on the Blue Book, 1865, Musgrave to Cardwell, July 19, 
1865. The cost and ‘‘demoralizing effect’’ of relief are frequently mentioned in the 
ee of the eighteen-sixties. In some years a quarter of the revenue was spent on relief. 
Cf. also United Kingdom Parliamentary Papers, 1866, vol. XLIX, 399. 

*J, Hatton and M. Harvey, Newfoundland, the Oldest British Colony (London, 
1883), 117. United Kingdom Parliamentary Papers, 1872, vol. XLII, 42-3. Hill, in the 
latter, remarks on the large number of Newfoundland girls who had emigrated to the 
United States to become domestic servants. This trek had started long before. Because 
there was little restriction on immigration into the United States and Canada, this 


point was hardly raised in the election of 1869, but has more relevance today. 
Cf. Cambridge History of the British Empire, V1, 422-37. 
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Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island,** whose attitude in turn 
furnished strength to the anti-Confederate cause in Newfoundland. 
The tradition of independence, though recent, was strong in the 
island, and was strengthened by the natural fear on the part of the 
smaller partner of being exploited by the larger. Separatism was 
re-inforced by a (largely erroneous) dread of higher taxation, and 
even more by the fear of the Irish that Newfoundland would 
become the Ireland of the New World. Mercantile interests too 
were suspicious of union at first, and contributed to the evasive 
action of the Government in the period 1864-8. 

The final decision was taken in a promising year, when the 
island’s future seemed brighter, and against a Government which 
already had had a long life. To all was added a violent propaganda 
campaign based mostly on racial prejudice, fear of higher taxation, 
and the Newfoundlander’s love of independence. Leadership in 
the campaign was provided by a small wealthy group of dissident 
merchants and the Irish. The people voted against Confederation 
in defiance of the press, and of the pressure from the Colonial Office 
(via the governor); and against the great bulk of the merchant 
influence, which had come round to the support of union. It is 
barely possible that, had the timing of events on the mainland 
been different, or had the Carter Covernment been resolute instead 
of fumbling with the question, Newfoundland would have been 
numbered among the Canadian provinces. 


H. B. Mayo 
The University of Alberta. 


‘The arguments used against Confederation in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia were often similar to those used in Newfoundland. 











THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1921 
AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


THE significance of the Washington Naval Conference of 1921 

and 1922 as a factor in the deterioration of the strategic 
position of the United States in the Pacific has often been 
emphasized, but the relation of that Conference to the Imperial 
Conference which met in London in 1921 has not received adequate 
attention. That relationship is of historical significance for at 
least three reasons: at London in 1921, the Commonwealth dis- 
covered the necessity of the inclusion of the United States in 
discussions on a primary issue of foreign policy—the question of 
continuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance; at Washington, the 
Dominions discovered that acceptance into international society 
at Versailles and Geneva did not imply automatic American 
recognition of that status; and at both conferences the repre- 
sentatives of Canada made clear to the other members of the 
Commonwealth that Canada had a peculiar interest in the 
settlement of all significant issues between the British community 
and the United States.!. The immediate question was the future 
status of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, but implicit in the events 
of 1921 and 1922 was a developing recognition that the interests 
of the United States and of the Commonwealth of Nations 
required that they act in harmony. 

In the western Pacific, the conflict of Japanese interests and 
those of Great Britain and the United States had already assumed 
threatening proportions. The United States had been cool to 
the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1911, despite the 
assurance that the treaty was not aimed at America. In the 
provisions of the renewal a clause was included which excused 
either party from the obligation to go to war against a third 
with which it had concluded a treaty of general arbitration. 
Although the Bryan Anglo-American ‘‘cooling-off’” treaty of 
September, 1914, was not technically a treaty of general arbi- 
tration, the British government declared that it relieved Great 
Britain of the obligation to support Japan in a conflict with the 
United States. 

The aggressiveness of Japan during and after the World War, 
however, strengthened American opposition to the continuation 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement. Tension in Japanese-American 


1For a treatment of the Canadian role in the Imperial Conference of 1921, see 
J. B. Brebner, “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Washington Conference”’ (Political 
Science Quarterly, L, 1935). 
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relations was increased by the opposition of the United States to 
Japanese designs on China and Manchuria, and was not dissipated 
by the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917 which attempted to 
reconcile by diplomatic ambiguities American support of the 
status quo in Asia and Japanese expansionist designs. 

The thinly-veiled hostility between the United States and 
Japan led the State Department to oppose the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in 1922. On May 10, 1920, the American 
ambassador in London was instructed, if Great Britain insisted 
on renewing the alliance, to suggest that provisions be included 
to safeguard the Open Door in China and the territorial integrity 
of China and that, “since the orientation of Japan’s foreign 
policy is seemingly unstable,’’ the agreement might be limited 
to five years so that Britain would be able to exercise greater 
restraint on Japanese aggressiveness in the Orient.’ 

British interests in the Pacific were also in opposition to those 
of Japan. The British Foreign Office in a secret memorandum of 
February 20, 1920, stated that the British Empire and Japan 
were in conflict in six respects: (1) Japan wanted a weak China; 
Great Britain, a strong China; (2) Japan wanted a closed door in 
China and Great Britain, the open door, with opportunity for all; 
(3) Japan wanted to control the Far East and was ‘“‘selfish and 
opportunistic’; (4) Japanese economic interest competed with 
Great Britain and Japan had expanded its trade in India, China, 
and the Pacific at the expense of Great Britain; (5) Japan intended 
to expand in China and the Pacific; and (6) the “colour bar’ 
caused discord between Japan and the Dominions.* 

The British government, however, did not desire to abrogate 
the alliance, for with it, it was believed, Japan might be controlled 
and British holdings in the Far East might be respected. Without 
it, Japan might ally herself with Russia or Germany or both, and 
it would then be necessary for Britain to keep a fleet and army in 
the Far East greater than British resources could maintain. Yet 
the Foreign Office recognized that the aggressiveness of Japan 
and ‘‘her doubtful commercial morality’’ forced the two great 
English-speaking powers to draw together politically and eco- 
nomically ‘‘to redress the balance of power in the Far East.’’* 





2Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1920, II, 680-1, Acting Secretary of State 
to the Ambassador in Great Britain, May 10, 1920. 

’Private papers of W. M. Hughes, Stenographic Report of the Imperial Conference 
of 1921, Memorandum of the Foreign Office on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, secret, 
E-1, Feb. 28, 1920. Extracts from these papers have been made by W. R. Livingston, 
State University of Iowa, to whom appreciation is due for the use of this material. 

‘Ibid. 
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It was, therefore, necessary to devise a formula which would 
reconcile Anglo-American harmony with the desire to restrain 
Japan by the continuation of the alliance. Since the decision was 
of imperial concern, the British government referred the problem 
to the Imperial Conference which opened in June, 1921. 

The equality of the Dominion premiers with Lloyd George 
at the Imperial Conference of 1921 was in accordance with the 
position of the Dominions in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
Before the War, the representatives of the Dominions had been 
informed as to British policy, but the control of Empire foreign 
relations had been securely in the hand of the British Foreign 
Office. In 1921, the Dominion premiers came to London, not to 
be informed of British foreign policy, but to participate in its 
determination. 

Perhaps the most powerful influence in shaping the decisions 
of the Conference was the attitude of a state which was not in 
attendance. From the opening speech of Lloyd George until the 
end of the Conference, it was apparent that no decision could be 
reached as to the policy of the Empire without reference to the 
reaction of the United States government. The British prime 
minister declared at the opening session: ‘‘Friendly cooperation 
with the United States is for us a cardinal principle, dictated by 
what seems to us the proper nature of things, dictated by instinct 
quite as much as by reason and common sense.’ Premier Smuts of 
South Africa reinforced this judgment with the statement that 
“the only path of safety for the British Empire is a path on which 
we can walk together with America.’’® 

The vital importance to Canada of friendship with the United 
States led its prime minister, Arthur Meighen, on June 24, to 
propose to the Conference three ‘“‘postulates’’: 

1. There should be regular and so far as are possible continuous conferences 
between the responsible representatives of Britain and the self-governing Dom- 
inions and India with a view, among other things, of determining and clarifying 
the governing principles of our relations with foreign countries and of seeking 
common counsel and advancing common interests thereupon. 

2. That while in general final responsibility rests with the Ministry advising 
the King, such Ministry should, in formulating the principles upon which such 
advice is founded and in the application of these principles, have regard to the 
views of His Majesty’s Privy Council in other Dominions and of the Representa- 
tives of India. 

3. Thus as respects the determination of the Empire’s foreign policy in spheres 
in which any Dominion is peculiarly concerned the view of that Dominion must 


‘Great Britain, Report of the Imperial Conference of 1921, Accounts and Papers, 
cmd. 1474, 13. 
®Tbid., 24. 
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be given a weight commensurate with the importance of the decision of that 
Dominion. Speaking for Canada, I make this observation with particular reference 
to our relations with the United States. 


In all questions affecting Canada and the United States, the Dominion should 
have full and final authority.? 


The proposals were not original with Meighen. Similar ideas 
had been expressed by other Canadian statesmen. N. W. Rowell 
had suggested in the Canadian Parliament, on April 27, 1921, 
that the Empire be guided by nine tenets of foreign policy: 
(1) the Empire had no territorial ambitions or aggressive in- 
tentions; (2) it should stand for the settlement of all international 
disputes by peaceable means; (3) it should give wholehearted 
support to the League of Nations and the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; (4) Britain should 
give leadership to the movement for limitation of armaments, 
endeavouring to secure co-operation from the United States; 
(5) Britain should refrain from any special or exclusive alliances 
with other states; (6) the Empire should endeavour to promote 
international co-operation in matters of common concern to the 
nations; (7) Canada’s special interest must be recognized in all 
important questions arising between the British Empire and the 
United States; (8) no question of real importance arising between 
the United States and the Empire should be settled without 
consultation with Canada; (9) if a question were of purely 
Canadian concern, well-established practice dictated that the 
Canadian view as to its settlement should be accepted. ‘This 
question should be extended eventually to cover questions in 
which the clear and paramount interest was Canadian.’’® 

Such views were applauded in Canada, but they did not meet 
with a friendly reception among the representatives of the other 
Dominions and Great Britain. Lloyd George declared that he 
agreed “in the main’’ with Meighen’s postulates and then pro- 
ceeded to strike at the very heart of them. He stressed that the 
friendship of the United States was just as vital to all the Empire 
as to Canada. It was clear, he said, that Canada should have a 
minister to Washington, ‘‘but when you come to the question of 
one Dominion or of one country, whether the United Kingdom 
or the Dominions, or India, because there are special interests in 
regard to a question, having a decisive voice in determining it, 
that is a very dangerous doctrine because we are all involved 
once anything happens.’’® Prime Minister Hughes declared that, 

7Hughes Papers, Stenographic Report of Imperial Conference of 1921, secret. 


*Canada, House of Commons Debates, CXLVIII, 2652-3. 
*Stenographic Report of the Imperial Conference of 1921. 
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“if point three of Meighen’s postulates were accepted, then 
Australia should control the policy of the Empire regarding the 
East, the Pacific, and the Navy because they were more vital to 
her than to the other Dominions.’’!” 

The most heated controversy occurred over the question of 
renewal of the alliance with Japan. Meighen, with some support 
from Smuts, was ranged against Hughes and Massey. The 
Canadian prime minister took the American view that the 
alliance should be abrogated, since its renewal would imply 
tolerance of Japanese aggression in the Far East. 

The question of extension of the Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
of vital significance to Hughes and Massey, and they strongly 
supported renewal. They resented the attempts of Canada, 
secure in the shelter of the United States, to determine imperial 
policy in matters which they felt affected the very existence of 
Australia and New Zealand. Hughes summed up their attitude 
when he stated: 


Is this Empire to build a policy according to American wishes or have one 
dictated by its own interests and its own ideals of which it is not ashamed? 

We say to America: here we are, a young democracy with 13,000 miles of 
coast line within three weeks of a thousand million Asiatics. Will you come to our 
assistance if we call? America gives no answer. 

If Australia were asked which she would prefer as an ally, America or Japan, 
she would say “America,” but that choice is not given her. 

Australia will vote against renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty: Provided 
that America gives us assurance of safety.” 


Smuts, who had been a powerful force in the organization of 
the League of Nations, expressed confidence in its ability to 
promote international security, but conceded that the assistance 
of the United States was mandatory if world order were to be 
maintained. Japan, he believed, was the greatest menace to 
world peace, and he agreed with Meighen that the Empire must 
bind itself more closely to the United States to meet the threat.” 

The Conference was deadlocked, and it was recognized that 
no decision could be reached without the inclusion of the United 
States. Arthur Meighen, therefore, suggested a conference of 
Pacific powers; and, by fortunate coincidence, the United States 
government paved the way for such a discussion by issuing an 
invitation to the great naval powers to attend a conference on 
disarmament to be held in Washington. 

The conclusion drawn by various writers that the American 


Tbid. 
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invitation was prompted by the British government is probably 
unfounded. Certainly it was to the advantage of both Great 
Britain and the United States that the Conference be held in 
Washington rather than in London, for the strength of isolationist 
and anti-British sentiment rendered it expedient that the United 
States take the initiative. But there is an abundance of evidence 
that the Conference had its genesis in the desire of those who had 
defeated American entry into the League to prove their devotion 
to the ideals of peace and to capitalize on the sentiment for 
disarmament which swept over the United States in 1921. Senator 
Borah, who sponsored the resolution that a conference be called, 
denied that he had discussed the plan with representatives of 
Great Britain or of the State Department, and his record in 
Congress, which is free of all implications of pro-British inclination, 
would seem to substantiate his denial.” 

On the other hand, the inclusion of Pacific affairs on the agenda 
of the Washington Conference was the result of preliminary dis- 
cussions between representatives of the British and American 
governments. Lloyd George conferred with the American, 
Japanese, and Chinese ambassadors, during the week of July 5 
and desired, in order to meet demands in the House of Commons 
for a statement on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, to declare that 
he had inquired of the United States, Japan, and China with a 
view to calling a conference on Pacific affairs. Lord Curzon, the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, demurred. He argued that 
isolationist sentiment in the United States would be a barrier to 
such a conference if it were held in London. Lloyd George seems 
to have accepted this advice. On July 5, 1921, therefore, while 
the United States government was awaiting the passage of the 
Borah resolution before making a formal invitation to other 
powers to participate in a conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments, Curzon asked the American ambassador, Harvey, to 
propose to the American government that the president invite 
the powers directly concerned to take part in a conference to 
consider problems of the Far East and the Pacific Ocean. Secretary 
of State Hughes agreed that it was important that the United 
States take the initiative, and Lloyd George was able to announce 
to the House of Commons on July 11, that the United States had 
issued an invitation to a conference on disarmament and Pacific 
problems, and that Great Britain would accept." 

The delegates to the Imperial Conference were anxious that 


Letter from United States Senator Borah to J. S. Galbraith, Dec. 23, 1939. 
4Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1921, I, 18 ff. 
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the Washington Conference be preceded by a preliminary dis- 
cussion among the powers of the Pacific, to be held preferably in 
London. The Dominion prime ministers, particularly Massey 
and Hughes, desired that such consultations should be held before 
August 15, in order that they might attend without unduly 
postponing their departure for home. The secretary of state 
opposed such a plan for two reasons: (1) the delegates of Japan 
and China probably would not be able to attend; and (2) such a 
conference would result in an ‘‘unpleasant reaction’’ of American 
public opinion. It would be asserted that the United States 
government had connived with the British in such a plan." 

Curzon, prodded by the Dominion prime ministers, now 
suggested that secret conferences could be held in London at 
which an understanding could be reached, and that such an 
agreement would permit the powers in open conference at Wash- 
ington to dispose of the Pacific problem quickly.'’ Secretary of 
State Hughes in his response reiterated that opinion in the United 
States was strong against a preliminary conference in London, 
but stated that there was no objection to consultations to facili- 
tate preparations for the Conference, and that the United States 
insisted on participation in any Anglo-Japanese discussions before 
the conference.'® 

The British government and the Dominion delegates to the 
Imperial Conference interpreted Hughes’s statement to mean that 
the United States had no objection to a preliminary meeting if 
it were held in America. On July 27, 1921, Auckland Geddes, the 
British ambassador, notified Hughes that the delegates of the 
Commonwealth of Nations would leave England for Bar Harbor 
ona fast warship August 12, and expected to arrive in the United 
States August 18. Bar Harbor was selected because one day’s 
sailing time could be saved on each crossing. The delegation was 
to include Lloyd George, Curzon, Meighen, Hughes, and Massey. 
They would remain one week, returning to England August 25.'° 

Secretary of State Hughes was taken aback. He had assumed 
that his opposition to any preliminary conference had been made 
clear; and he immediately responded that it was impossible for 
the United States to agree to the British proposal.° 

The delegates to the Imperial Conference resented this rebuff. 


Jul 7a Ambassador in Great Britain (Harvey) to Secretary of State (Hughes), 
uly 11, 1921. 
'6Tbid., Hughes to Harvey, July 13, 1921. 
"Jbid., 38, Harvey to Hughes, July 19, 1921. 
18 Tbid., Hughes to Harvey, July 20, 1921. 
18Tbid., 47, British Ambassador (Geddes) to Secretary of State, July 27, 1921. 
*0Tbid., 47, Secretary of State to Geddes, July 28, 1921. 
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Geddes was instructed to inform the secretary of state that His 
Majesty’s government would no longer pursue the question of a 
preliminary conference and desired ‘‘the United States to take 
full responsibility for arrangements in order to avoid the possi- 


bility of future misunderstanding.’ Prime Minister Hughes of 
Australia declared: 


I think it is a matter for profound regret that the United States Government 
could not see its way clear to hold the preliminary Pacific conference suggested by 
the representatives of the British Empire. A frank discussion of the fundamental 
points at issue between America, Japan, and the British Empire by the three 
powers interested, and with China, would have cleared the way for the main con- 
ference. If a settlement of the Pacific questions is humanly possible it could have 
been arrived at at that preliminary Pacific conference, and I think it is obvious 
that if no settlement could have been arrived at there, when the conference was 
composed wholly of those Powers directly interested, it is hopeless to expect a 
settlement by the much larger and more unwieldy body which will be assembled 
at Washington.” 

Prime Minister Massey of New Zealand was also piqued: 

I regret that the Government of the United States did not see its way to 
agree to the suggestion which was put forward that a preliminary consultation should 
be held before the Conference proper. Perhaps I feel somewhat strongly in this re- 
spect, because so far as it is possible for me to judge at present it will not be 
possible for either the Prime Minister of Australia or myself to be present in Wash- 
ington on the date when the Disarmament Conference is intended to be held.” 


The Dominion representatives were displeased at the refusal 
of the United States to hold a preliminary conference primarily 
because it inconvenienced them; but they deeply resented the 
failure of the United States to extend them separate invitations 
to the Conference because it was a blow to their cherished inter- 
national status. The failure of the Harding administration to 
extend separate representation at Washington to the Dominions 
was in accordance with the opposition of the Republican party 
to the separate voting power given the Dominions in the League 
of Nations, but there were precedents which could have been 
followed without the betrayal of the position taken in 1919. 
For example, in July, 1911, during a Republican administration, 
an international conference was summoned by the United States 
for the revision of the international convention respecting the 
protection of industrial property. A special invitation was con- 
veyed to the government of Canada through the ambassador at 
Washington and the governor-general.** The United States in its 

"1 Ibid., 55, Secretary of State to Geddes, Aug. 2, 1921. 

The Times (London), Aug. 22, 1921. 


Jbid., Aug. 24, 1921. ; 


*Arnold J. Toynbee, The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations since the 
Peace Settlement (London, 1928), 84. 
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failure to invite the Dominions, ignored the fact that at least 
three of them were Pacific powers. Canada fronted on the 
Pacific, and the vital interests of Australia and New Zealand were 
involved in the future of the Western Pacific. 

In this action, Lord Curzon and, to a lesser extent, Lloyd 
George bear some share of responsibility. In response to a query 
by the secretary of state as to whether the Dominions would be 
represented on the British delegation, Harvey replied that Curzon 
recommended that the representation be restricted to two or, 
at most, three, in accordance with the procedure in the Supreme 
Allied War Council and that Curzon considered Great Britain to 
be competent and authorized to speak for the whole Empire. 
He added: ‘‘Confidentially I feel that Curzon and Lloyd George 
do not care to have the Dominions directly represented by their 
own delegates upon the same plane of authority as themselves.’ 

The secretary of state was unable to limit the size of the 
delegations to three because it was desired to give the Senate 
“proper representation’’ on the American delegation, but the 
number was restricted to four because of Curzon’s suggestion. 
Three weeks later, on September 20, the British government, 
for reasons which can not now be determined, changed its attitude 
and asked that the size of the delegation be five or six in order 
that the Dominions and India might be represented, and this 
request was acceded to by the United States government.”® 

The inclusion of Dominion representatives in a British dele- 
gation was far short of the recognition to which the Dominions 
believed themselves entitled, and it was for a time doubtful 
whether they would attend. Premier Smuts of South Africa 
declared that the attendance of representatives of the Pacific 
Dominions without a direct invitation would be a serious set- 
back to Dominion status and that South Africa would never 
attend any conference to which it was not invited in its own 
right.27. Arthur J. Balfour of the British delegation was delegated 
by the South African government to act in its interests at the 
Conference and sign the treaties on its behalf. Premier Meighen 
sought the advice of Sir Robert Borden, who advised that Canada 
overlook the slight to its status, since the Conference was of 
supreme international concern.?* Borden was sent as Canadian 


delegate to the Conference. Since the Conference dealt with its 
. *Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1921, 63-4, Harvey to Hughes, Aug. 
6, 1921. 
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™ = The Times, Oct. 15, 1921; Oct. 24, 1921. 
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vital interests, Australia swallowed its pride and sent a delegate, 
George Foster Pearce. 

Before he announced the intention of Australia to appoint a 
representative to the British delegation, Prime Minister Hughes 
expressed his indignation: “‘We did our utmost at the Imperial 
Conference to secure the representation of the Dominions, and 
it was only when the United States slammed the door in our face 
that we stopped.’’?® 

At the Washington Conference, which opened on November 
12, the British Empire Delegation functioned precisely as it had 
at Paris. Twenty-six meetings of the Delegation were held, in 
which decisions were reached by consultation among the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and the Dominions; and the Dele- 
gation voted as a unit. *° 

Formal recognition was given to the new status of the 
Dominions by the United States and the other powers represented 
at the Conference when they were accorded the right to sign the 
treaties in the same manner as they had signed the Treaty of 
Versailles. The United States thus belatedly recognized that the 
Dominions were entitled to a place in international society. 

The concession, however, was a meagre one. Though within 
the British Empire Delegation, the Dominions enjoyed the same 
status as they had at Paris and though they signed the treaties 
in the same manner, their position at Washington was a retro- 
gression from the status they had acquired since 1918. They had 
been invited to the Versailles Conference as international entities, 
they had acquired membership in the League of Nations, and in 
the debates in the Assembly their distinctive interests and outlooks 
had been further evidenced. But they had come to Washington 
as members of a British delegation, not in their own right; their 
vital interests in the Pacific had been officially ignored in the 
deliberations. It remained for future developments in the 
nineteen-twenties to convince the United States of the justice 
of their claims to full membership in the family of nations. 


Joun S. GALBRAITH 
The University of California. 


22The Times, Oct. 8, 1921. 
%°Borden, Canada in the Commonwealth. 











THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS IN 
RECENT HISTORIOGRAPHY 


ISTORICAL works are greatly influenced by the spirit of 

the times in which their authors live, and having left their 
mark on subsequent writing, are modified or superseded in the 
light of viewpoints characteristic of changing conditions. The 
frontier hypothesis is a striking example of the way in which a 
view of historical development, itself a product of a given environ- 
ment, has left an important mark upon the historiography of 
more than one country and has been qualified and modified in the 
light of changing circumstances of time and place. This hypo- 
thesis did not emerge in the United States unaided and un- 
heralded—it had forerunners in the growing interest in the 
American West and in the social side of pioneer life. Nor was it 
an anomaly in the general pattern of American thought in the 
eighteen-nineties. It typified the local patriotism and interest 
of a native mid-westerner conscious of his region’s influence on 
the history of the nation. It exemplified national patriotism in 
its insistence upon the uniqueness of American development, and 
reflected isolationism in the claim that American democracy was 
an indigenous growth. It followed prevailing American political 
philosophy in its assumption that political democracy must result 
from a socially democratic environment. Lastly, it echoed the 
general scientific and mechanistic bent of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century with its assumption that the character of 
individuals and societies may be modified by the environment, 
and the evolutionary interest of the period in the attention which 
it paid to processes of the growth and development of societies 
and institutions. 

Nineteenth-century historians had treated the broad subject 
of the impact of European civilization upon the aborigines of the 
New World, but their interest had been chiefly in producing vivid, 
exciting narratives of conflicts, wars, and adventures. Of this 
romantic history Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and Conquest of 
Peru, Parkman’s great series, The French and English in America 
(written between 1841 and 1892), and Theodore Roosevelt’s 
The Winning of the West (written between 1888 and 1896) are 
outstanding examples. The last work, indeed, shows a wider 
interest than its predecessors in the social side of western life and 
contains many pen-portraits of frontier travel, religion, medicine, 
and education, as well as whole chapters on everyday life in the 
Indian villages and the farm settlements. But even these pictures 
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are supplementary to a dramatic narration of events in which the 
connecting thread is the author’s hero worship, his Great Man 
theory of history. 

In the second volume of The Winning of the West a footnote 
makes reference to ‘‘a suggestive pamphlet’ by a ‘Professor 
Frederick A. Turner of the University of Michigan.’’ The author 
actually was Professor Frederick Jackson Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and the pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History”’ had been read as a paper 
before the American Historical Association in 1893 and was to 
overthrow the romantic view of the west, to usher in a new era 
of historical writing and research, and altogether to prove a land- 
mark in American historiography. 

In his essay Professor Turner sought to assess the importance 
of the westward movement of American settlement upon the west 
and upon the nation. He regarded American history to 1890 as 
very largely the result of the social and political repercussions of 
the movement of people across the continent. The westward 
advance was really a series of advances, each following the other 
and forming a “‘frontier’’—the explorer, trader, and missionary; 
the rancher; the self-sufficient pioneer farmer who formed the 
most important frontier; the intensive cultivator with his cash 
crop; and finally, industrial and urban society. The impelling 
motives behind the advance of the agrarian frontier were the 
desire to avoid conventional society, to obtain fresh, fertile land, 
and to profit from a rise in value of lands acquired with a minimum 
of expense. Each newly-settled district began with a fluid 
society, and in due course became more fully settled and evolved 
its own political institutions. Because of this transitional period 
of improvisation, the frontier was the region of most rapid and 
complete modification of social and political institutions, and as 
these changes were taken up elsewhere American society grew 
more distinctive. 

The frontier had a great influence on the political evolution of 
the United States and on the character of its people. On the 
political side, it promoted the formation of a composite nationality, 
freed America from dependence on European trade, forced unifica- 
tion upon the country to settle the problem of the public domain, 
and assisted the growth of the national government by looking to 
it for protection and for favourable legislation. It was instru- 
mental in shaping and spreading the democratic philosophy, 
which derived from frontier life its characteristic stress on indi- 
vidualism and the self-made man, its intolerance of restraint, lax 
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business ethics, and low political morality. Pressure from the 
frontier forced the East to extend the suffrage and to equalize 
legislative representation. The frontier environment developed 
certain peculiar traits which became characteristic of the American 
outlook—such as coarseness, strength, acuteness, inquisitiveness, 
inventiveness, individualism, self-confidence, and a belief in the 
existence of ample opportunity for all. In these ways Turner 
considered that the frontier had provided the experience and 
helped to evolve the institutions which made, and have continued 
to make, the United States what it is today, and through the 
United States, have reacted upon the rest of the world. 

Such are the essentials of the frontier hypothesis. It has been 
suspect by many historians as an over-simplification, but it should 
be noted that Turner, aside from the essay, never claimed that 
the frontier was the only force in American history and he himself 
anticipated most of the criticisms that have been levelled by 
others. Unfortunately, his reputation has rested so largely upon 
this one essay that he has been criticized, not only on the validity 
of the picture he drew, but also upon the emphasis he placed (or 
was alleged to have placed), upon the frontier as the determining 
influence in American development. 

The criticisms of the hypothesis itself have been directed 
mainly against various of its details. A few are presented here 
as samples—that there remained plenty of free land after 1890; 
that the advance was not led by immigrants but by professional 
frontiersmen, land speculators, and railways; that the frontier 
was not more efficient in Americanization than the cities and in 
fact was the haven of distinct racial groups and religious minor- 
ities; that the frontier was economically dependent on the East 
and not its liberator from European control. Even the impor- 
tance of the frontier as a centre of democracy and liberalism has 
been attacked—critics have pointed out that frontier democracy 
was restrictive, often intolerant of minorities, and essentially 
conservative. The influence of the frontier upon specific his- 
torical events has also been discounted. Thus Professor C. A. 
Beard has stressed the economic interest of American businessmen 
rather than the frontier elements in his analysis of the formation 
of the national government, and Professor A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
has depicted Jacksonian democracy as deriving most of its ideals 
and policies from its eastern intellectual leadership and the eco- 
nomic and social interests of the urban proletariat. None of 
these criticisms, however, does vital damage to the hypothesis 
as a whole, except to suggest that Turner’s generalizations are 
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not universally applicable; no American historian of today would 
reject the frontier thesis entirely. 

More fundamental are the criticisms that Turner exaggerated 
the influence of the frontier upon American development, and 
that American history can only be explained by taking account 
also of other influences than the existence of free land and west- 
ward expansion, for example, eastern capitalism, urban workers, 
southern planters, the feminine influence, anti-slavery humani- 
tarianism, and the like. The “uniqueness’’ of American society 
has been questioned by historians who attribute the form of 
American institutions to the European cultural background of 
the immigrants and who see the American movement towards 
more complete democracy as rising out of a world-wide pattern 
of political upheaval in which the United States merely took a 
leading part. Economic historians also take exception to the 
Turner thesis and emphasize that American development is in- 
fluenced largely by various economic changes, of which the 
frontier environment is but one; there are also the accumulation 
of capital, the rise of the planter economy, the opening of domestic 
and foreign markets, and the rise of industrial civilization. There 
is room within these interpretations for the frontier hypothesis, 
but they deny it the central, overriding position marked out in 
the Turner essay. 

The most consistent upholder of the frontier hypothesis has 
been F. L. Paxson who argued in a survey entitled A Generation 
of the Frontier Hypothesis, 1893-1932 that the hypothesis must be 
accepted essentially as stated by Turner, though certain points 
required re-examination, such as the composite nationality of the 
frontier and the extent of the influence of other groups on the 
development of American democracy. His conclusion was that 
while the interpretation of the thesis was more open to question 
than formerly, on the whole it was acceptable and had even been 
reinforced by recent findings. His own fully-developed exposition 
is to be found in a series of three lectures entitled When the West 
is Gone, delivered in 1929. In keeping with the changing political 
scene, he read the frontier environment into the ambition of 
Americans for worldly success, into their visions of a better future 
and their notion of material progress. He admitted the impor- 
tance of British tradition in forming the basis of American demo- 
cratic instincts and institutions but stressed the frontier environ- 
ment as the outstanding influence upon the American national 
character. 
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Given an environment .. . in which the normal restrictions of society are relaxed 
and emphasis is founded upon the elements of personal strength, courage, and 
endurance; given in short the sort of frontier that we call the West, we see opened 
a new episode in human history and a new set of values for the common man. 
The American was more than a mere native of America. He was survivor of a 
process of relentless selection; he was resultant of a new combination of economic 
and social forces. He was newer than he knew he was, and unconsciously he raised 
up a civilization that had in it something of a challenge and an ideal for the 
oppressed of all the world." 


Paxson recognized, however, in American society the presence of 
another influence, one which has existed contemporaneously with 
that of the frontier and since 1890 has come increasingly to the 
fore: ‘‘The unique force, that of an open frontier with free land 
or cheap land for all, was an episode. While it lasted .. . it let 
loose the peculiar American contribution to human experience. . . . 
The other force, that of accommodation to the environment of 
the western world, was rival to it, and to a degree is supplanting it. 
One may not say that it has defeated it. Until the frontier itself 
was gone, the frontier spirit carried the day.’ Thus, in the last 
analysis, Paxson had to admit that American development was 
influenced by something more than the environment of the 
frontier, namely, that of ‘‘the western world’ (by which he 
apparently merely meant the economic and social trends of indus- 
trialism, urbanization and the establishment of a class society 
in North America). This compromise position marks a stage in the 
evolution of the frontier hypothesis into an environmental theory 
of history which gives weight to external as well as ‘‘native’’ 
influences upon American development. 

Numerous writers have gone much further than the frontier 
school in emphasizing the dependence of the American people 
upon political, cultural, and social acquisitions from abroad. One 
historian answers the question ‘‘What then is the American, this 
new man?” by stating: ‘‘This ‘new man’ is the product of the 
interplay of his Old World heritage and New World conditions. 
Real understanding dawns only when the nature of these two 
factors is properly assessed.”* Another recent example of the 
assimilation of the frontier thesis to a general environmental 
interpretation is to be found in the recent Pocket History of the 
United States, the preface of which states: ‘The story of America 
is the story of the impact of an old culture upon a wilderness 


environment ... the New World was never merely an extension 
IF. L. Paxson, When the West is Gone (New York, 1930), 93-4. 
*Tbid., 115. 
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Historical Review, XLVIII, no. 2, Jan., 1943, 225). 
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of the Old. It was what its first settlers anticipated and its 
founding fathers planned—something new in history. For the 
unconquered wilderness, confronting the pioneer from the Atlantic 
to the gleaming Pacific, profoundly modified inherited institutions, 
and the intermixture of peoples and of races modified inherited 
cultures.’”* 


II 


Though Turner himself made no attempt to apply this thesis 
outside of the United States, others have made the effort to give 
a frontier interpretation to the history of such countries as Canada, 
Russia, Latin America, and mediaeval Germany. It is obvious 
that the frontier thesis may be considered in its entirety only 
where situations comparable with that of the American frontier 
exist. Even then significant deviations from the American 
pattern emerge to shed considerable light upon circumstances 
peculiar to the development of each country, and incidentally, 
upon the true nature and the limitations of the thesis itself. 

The authors of recent Canadian histories seem to favour three 
general interpretations of Canadian development, two of them 
related to the frontier hypothesis. The most direct application 
was that put forth by Professor Sage in 1928 which treated North 
American expansion as a single great movement which ignored 
the international boundary line. The settlement of Nova Scotia 
he regarded as an extension northward of the New England 
frontier; the Ohio Valley as a battleground between the Quebec 
fur trading frontier and the colonial American agricultural 
frontier. Upper Canada was for a time the northern extremity 
of the Ohio frontier, and its excess population eventually turned 
west to the American frontier. Around 1870 the frontier, having 
skirted the Laurentian Shield, returned once more to western 
Canada, now following a northward rather than a westward trend. 
This view simply incorporates Canadian settlement into the 
general framework of the frontier hypothesis. A full, scholarly 
work treating this very theme is to be found in The Mingling of 
the Canadian and American Peoples, Volume I, by Professors 
M. L. Hansen and J. B. Brebner. 

The second is an environmental view of Canadian develop- 
ment which runs parallel to more recent statements of the frontier 
hypothesis by American historians, its most eloquent advocate 
being Professor Lower. In an article on “The Origins of Democra- 






4A. Nevins and H. S. Commager, The Pocket History of the United States, original 
title, America: The Story of a Free People (New York, 1942), v-vi. 
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cy in Canada”’ (1930), he stated that only a modified or adapted 
version of the Turner frontier thesis could be applied to Canada. 
His own conclusion was that social democracy might emerge from 
any frontier environment, French-Canadian as well as British- 
American, but political democracy could emerge only in a society 
which had an earlier democratic tradition. As for Canadian 
democracy: “It may be concluded that our own pioneering era 
plus the influence of American life brought about political de- 
mocracy in Canada.’ In general, he attributed the differences 
between Canadian and American democracy to the briefer frontier 
experience of the Canadians, the stronger Old World connexion 
and sentiment, and the parliamentary form of Canadian govern- 
ment with its assumption that government stems from above. 
In his history of Canada, Colony to Nation (1946), Professor 
Lower stresses what he calls the ‘‘spirit of the New World,” and 
its effects on social forms and political traditions derived from 
another continent. The following extracts illustrate this point - 
of view: 


Turner’s ideas were worked out within the English-speaking world of the United 
States and they did not reach sufficiently to the level of the universal; they were 
valid only for a limited time and place. If the problem is put in general terms— 
the effect of a new environment on persons coming to it from an old society—they 
must be modified. New Englanders and New Frenchmen have been living close 
to each other for over three hundred years now and in similar environments, but 
no one would assert that a New England Yankee was the same kind of person as a 
French Canadian or that the societies built up by each are the same. But while 
the New World has not had the power to make different things the same, it has had 
great power to modify, to change old institutions and give them new form and 
spirit... .° 

In all pioneer agricultural society, where nature was strong and man was weak, 
social equality was the rule, a sturdy sense of personal values prevailed, an empiric 
rather than a traditional measurement of men’s value. North American de- 
mocracy was forest-born.’ 


Thus Professor Lower sees the development of Canada and 
the United States not merely in terms of the frontier experience 
stressed by Turner and Paxson as so vital a factor in American 
history; he also credits tradition, past experience, and imported 
ideas with influencing decisively the course of Canadian history. 

The third view of Canadian development is the opposite of 
the frontier hypothesis and is given here principally for contrast. 
It is that of Professor Creighton’s Commercial Empire of the 


5A. R. M. Lower, ‘The Origins of Democracy in Canada” (Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1930, 70). 

®A. R. M. Lower, Colony to Nation (Toronto, 1946), 47-8. 
TIbid., 49. 
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St. Lawrence (1937) and his Dominion of the North (1944), both 
of which regard the central thread of Canadian history as the 
attempt of the St. Lawrence metropolitan area to reach out for 
wider and wider economic domain. Though the last-named 
work denies the applicability of the frontier theory to Canada as 
a whole, it does recognize the frontier environment as having 
social significance in certain phases of Canadian history.® 

The attempt to fit the history of New France into the frontier 
pattern has led to a certain amount of controversy. A critic of 
the Turner thesis writing in 1929, held up French Canada as a 
significant refutation of the frontier hypothesis, arguing that 
Quebec, despite its frontier location, remained a stable, un- 
adventurous replica of French society. In a reply to this argu- 
ment, Professor A. L. Burt, writing in 1940, showed that the 
influence of the frontier could be seen everywhere in New France— 
in the weakness of the feudal system, the phenomenon of the 
coureurs-de-bois, the independence of the habitants even against 
claims of church and state, the appointment of militia captains 
as local agents of government subject to the approval of the 
habitants themselves. Professor Burt’s explanation was an 
environmental one: ‘In contrast to that of the Old World, which 
developed out of a mass struggle to gain freedom which existing 
conditions of life denied, the democracy of this continent has 
existed because the individual would not surrender the freedom 
which the very conditions of life conferred upon him. It was the 
freedom of the frontier.» The modern interpretation of New 
France has changed significantly as a result of the frontier theory. 
Where once the colony was regarded as a miniature France 
established on the banks of the St. Lawrence, recent writers have 
tended to stress the extent to which it differed from Old France; 
Professors Lower and Creighton both depict New France as a 
colony being slowly influenced by its environment in a democratic 
direction. 

Another episode in Canadian history to which the frontier 
hypothesis has been applied is the situation in Upper Canada 
around the period of the Rebellion of 1837. Unfortunately in a 
study of this period it is difficult, if not impossible, to disentangle 
two major causes either of which might produce the same re- 
action—namely, a native democratic movement stemming solely 
from the frontier environment, and one arising from the spread of 


8D. G. Creighton, Dominion of the North (Boston, 1944), 76, 117, 120, 219. 


°A. L. Burt, ‘‘The Frontier in the History of New France’ (Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1940, 99). 
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Jacksonian democracy so much to the fore in the United States 
in the eighteen-thirties. The result is that various historians 
present different interpretations. Professor Landon in Western 
Ontario and the American Frontier placed the emphasis on the 
circulation of American ideas and influences in Upper Canadian 
life; Professor Creighton stressed the influence in Upper Canada of 
democratic ideas derived from the United States and from Britain; 
and Professor Lower gave a little more credit than either to the 
agrarian background of the Radicals and Grits. Perhaps the only 
solution possible is that of L. S. Stavrianos: ‘It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the true point of view in the history of Upper 
Canada or of the rebellion is ‘The Great West.’ Neither can it 
be said, however, that the environment exerted no influence or 
that the rebellion was an accidental or incidental affair. Rather 
it was the quintessence of the whole history of the province, the 
product of three conflicting forces: the equalitarian influence of 
the frontier environment, the moderating influence of the imperial 
tie and the catalytic effect of the neighboring republic.” 

Much the same applies to Western Canada, where the typical 
social and political outlook has been attributed to the human 
reaction to the western frontier environment, to the adoption of 
ideas from the outside, or to some combination of both factors. 
Professor Lower in the essay already cited points to certain inci- 
dents in the history of western Canada as typical of the frontier 
environment and open to the interpretations of the Turner school. 
On the other hand, Professor Stanley in ‘“‘Western Canada and 
the Frontier Thesis’”’ (1940), tended to stress the differences be- 
tween the development of Western Canada and that of the 
American West, and argued that the Turner thesis was not very 
suitable to western Canada. He showed particularly that western 
Canadian settlement never moved ahead of the organized ma- 
chinery of government, and hence avoided the aggressive, lawless, 
and unruly tendencies of the American frontier. Nevertheless 
the inhabitants of the western Canadian frontier did develop 
certain habits and customs as the natural reaction to the environ- 
ment which showed themselves chiefly in the economic ‘“‘mores” 
of the West, while its secondary ‘‘mores’’—government, law, 
religion, and social institutions—were derived from previous 
tradition. In any case western Canada’s frontier experience of 
two generations or less was extremely brief when compared with 
that of the United States as a whole. Professor Stanley con- 


OL. S. Stavrianos, ‘‘Is the Frontier Theory Applicable to the Canadian Rebellions 
of 1837-1838?” (Michigan Historical Magazine, XXII, summer, 1938, 326). 
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cluded by stressing both influences: ‘Environment has largely 
conditioned our economic; tradition, our political ways of life. 
The history of Western Canada cannot be explained in terms of 
either of these factors alone.’”™ 

It is readily apparent that Canadian historiography of today 
is being influenced, to a considerable degree, by the frontier 
hypothesis. Canadian historians, nevertheless, are no mere imi- 
tators of the Turner school; they have accepted the frontier thesis 
only where it seems applicable, where the Canadian reaction to 
the natural environment seems to run parallel to that of American 
society. But wherever it has been applied, the hypothesis has 
been modified by the special circumstances of the Canadian 
situation—the stronger ties with Europe, the briefer frontier 
experience, the greater influence of outside events, and, in the 
case of French Canada, the different cultural background. Cana- 
dian historians have tended to stress ‘““environment”’ as a major 
factor in Canadian history, one in which the frontier influence is 
only a part; and they have not neglected, as did Turner, the 
importance of tradition and acquired ideas as factors in explaining 
historical events. Some of the Canadian observations have 
contributed to the better understanding of the hypothesis in the 
United States itself, notably, the importance to the theory of a 
background of liberal and representative governmental ideals, 
and the effect of organized government upon a frontier society 
(strikingly illustrated by the British Columbia and the California 
gold-rushes). Despite all the criticisms and modifications, some- 
thing of the frontier hypothesis seems to have entered into the 
work of recent Canadian historiography and seems destined to 
leave its mark upon the writing of the future. 


Ill 


If colonization and frontier conditions are important in the 
evolution of the United States, then stil! more are they funda- 
mental to the understanding of Russia, where they have prevailed 
in one part or another for at least one thousand years. Of this 
fact no Russian historian has been more aware than the older 
contemporary of Turner and author of the great History of Russia, 
V. O. Kluchevsky (died 1911), who stated: ‘‘Thus in migration, 
in colonization, we see our history’s fundamental factor. With it 
every other factor in that history has been more or less bound 





1G, F. G. Stanley, ‘‘Western Canada and the Frontier Thesis” (Canadian Historical 
Association Report, 1940, 114). 
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up.”"? Like the Turner school, he adopted as a basic assumption 
the importance of the environment upon the nation’s history and 
the character of the people: ‘“‘We know only that during his 
every moment man is either accommodating himself to the nature 
around him in diverse ways... or making that nature and the 
rest accommodate themselves to him... and that through this 
dual struggle with nature and with himself he develops character, 
judgment, energy, sentiments, ideas, aspirations and (in part) 
social relations, and that, the more that nature incites and fosters 
such capabilities, the more she reveals in man his inward forces, 
and the more we must recognize her influence upon a people’s 
history as potent.’’! 

Kluchevsky failed to go as far as the American supporters of 
the frontier hypothesis, though he did attribute the equalitarian, 
democratic tendencies of the Cossack bands to their isolation and 
freedom from control, and he stressed the desire to escape the 
restrictions and exactions of government, Church, and noble as a 
motive behind the growth of the Cossack settlements and the 
migration to Siberia. Perhaps the frontier hypothesis can be 
traced no further in Russian history and, in any case, Kluchevsky 
and Turner belonged to two different environments; Kluchevsky’s 
interest was in the state’s influence on man, while Turner’s was 
in man’s influence on the state. Soviet historians have never 
favoured the frontier hypothesis and have tended to exalt the 
role of the state and of its leaders at the expense of other factors 
in Russian history. 

During recent years, before such comparisons were frowned 
upon, it was the fashion, particularly of American journalists, to 
see a kinship in outlook between individual Americans and 
individual Russians, which was usually attributed to the similar 
frontier environments and the ample natural resources available 
to each people. The settler in Siberia has been described in one 
such work as pioneering, bold, enterprising, freedom-loving, 
willing to try anything, restless, self-reliant, undisciplined, 
materialistic, hard working; and the Siberian exploitation of fur- 
bearing animals, forests, and arable land was compared in its 
ruthlessness to that of the American frontier. That this spirit 
was not expressed in government has been attributed to the 
supplanting of the relatively democratic régime of the principality 
of Novgorod by that of the authoritarian rulers of Moscow and 
the spread of the institution of serfdom. 


8V. O. Kluchevsky, A History of Russia (5 vols., trans. C. J. Hogarth, London, 
1931), V, 209. 
8Jbid., 239. 
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A noteworthy attempt to apply the frontier hypothesis to 
Russian history was made by B. H. Sumner in his Survey of 
Russian History (1944). The importance which the author 
attributed to the frontier influence was shown by the fact that 
his first section of some fifty pages is entitled ‘“The Frontier’ and 
contains a comparison of the Russian and American movements 
of pioneer settlement, with quotations from Turner’s essay: ‘‘As 
with American so with Russian expansion, in the greater part of 
the north and Siberia the outer edge of the advancing wave was 
‘the meeting of savagery and civilization’ . . . Russian like Amer- 
ican development exhibits ‘not merely an advance along a single 
line, but a return to primitive conditions on a continually ad- 
vancing frontier’... social development has been continually 
beginning over again on the frontier.”"* He saw the Russian 
melting-pot in the new industrial areas of Siberia, the presence in 
Russian of ‘‘equivalents of the coureurs de bois of French Canada,”’ 
an effect of the Russian impact on the backward northern tribes 
‘“‘as disastrous as the American impact on Red Indian life,”’ the 
settlement of Siberia as due to “the unappeasable land hunger of 
the Russian peasantry and the coming of the railway.’’ But as 
for political repercussions of the frontier, Sumner goes no further 
than the autonomous communes on the frontier which preceded 
the establishment of the customary form of government, and the 
independent Cossack bands. Thus the frontier theory has been 
considered applicable to Russian history in all save the final stage 
of the Turner thesis—that the democratic society of the frontier 
ultimately gave a more democratic tone to the entire social fabric 
of the nation and then to the government. Here alone the two 
frontiers have differed; the result has been the strange contra- 
diction, so frequently noticed by observers, of a people, democratic 
in their social life, but ruled by a despotic government. 

An interesting attempt to apply the frontier hypothesis to the 
history of Latin America is found in an essay by A. S. Aiton, 
entitled “Latin American Frontiers’ (1940). His conclusions 
were that despite many apparent differences between the situations 
in Latin America and the United States, a definite basis for com- 
parison did exist. The major differences were that Latin Amer- 
ican expansion was mainly into regions where the natives possessed 
relatively highly-developed civilizations of their own; that the 
expansion was, in the initial stage, a military one, and throughout, 
under strict governmental control; and that the native races were 
absorbed into the new society. As for the social effects of the 
4B.H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History (London, 1944), 17. 
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frontier environment: ‘Frontier conditions in Latin America, 
as elsewhere, developed individualism, self-reliance, democracy, 
initiative, and a willingness to experiment despite closer controls.’’ 

The frontier hypothesis has even been evoked to interpret 
historical phenomena of bygone ages. A noteworthy instance is 
to be met in J. W. Thompson’s An Economic and Social History 
of the Middle A ges 300-1300 in which an entire chapter on ‘“‘German 
Eastward Expansion and Colonization”’ is given to a comparison 
between German and American frontier settlement: ‘‘Nothing 
in history so resembles this history of German eastward expansion 
and colonization as that of the westward expansion of the Amer- 
ican people from the Atlantic seaboard... At bottom both 
movements were a search for free and cheap land by a farming 
people.” However, Thompson presented only the slightest hint 
of the social effect of the frontier movement, which was the crux 
of the Turner thesis: ‘‘After the Wendish Crusade of 1147 this 
drift of population towards the frontier became almost a ‘rush’. . . 
Nothing so much resembles it as the American ‘rush’ after the 
War of 1812 into the Western Reserve and the Ohio Valley. In 
the older parts of Germany the exodus was so great that manorial 
proprietors were compelled to ameliorate the conditions of their 
peasantry lest they run away to the new lands beyond the Elbe.’’!” 

These have been but a few of many applications of the frontier 
hypothesis, but they reveal certain significant trends. There is 
almost general acceptance by historians of the five areas repre- 
sented in this survey of Turner’s description of the social effect of 
the frontier environment. In recent works the original thesis has 
been broadened out into an environmental theory which takes 
account of the frontier as merely a single phase of national develop- 
ment, and which also considers the political and cultural character- 
istics of the societies that came into contact with the frontier. 
This evolution has resulted from a recognition that Turner’s con- 
clusions regarding the frontier influence upon government pre- 
supposed a preponderance of Anglo-Saxon political heritage such 
as the inhabitants of the United States possessed. In other 
countries where the inhabitants and the societies lacked this 
background, the impact of the frontier upon their political develop- 
ment has been quite different. Canadian historical writing has 
taken account of such factors as acquired tradition and the 


1940, 108; Aiton, ‘‘Latin American Frontiers’’ (Canadian Historical Association Report, 
: 18], W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages 300-1300 
(New York, 1928), 518. 
‘I bid., 523. 
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constant influx of ideas from other lands. Professor Lower’s 
stress on the native Canadian environment as a creative force in 
the development of Canada (though recognizing the force of that 
intangible environment brought by the settlers from their countries 
of origin), may be a sign of a growing national self-consciousness 
and a turning away from the point of view which emphasizes 
Canada’s intellectual and social indebtedness to the outside world. 

Today the frontier theory is facing a serious challenge in its 
original home. It is becoming somewhat academic in a country 
growing increasingly urban and industrial, and fast losing its 
recollections of the era of. frontier settlement. To make the 
frontier hypothesis at all applicable to this new age, it became 
necessary to take into account the influence upon the course of 
American history of economic forces other than the lure of free 
land. As the United States embarks upon the career of a leading 
world power the very basis of the frontier hypothesis has come 
under attack, for historians are placing greater emphasis on the 
essential ‘“‘oneness’’ of American development with the course of 
western European civilization. Thus in his presidential address 
to the American Historical Association in 1945, Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes urged the abandonment of the traditional view of 
the “uniqueness” of American development. Continental ex- 
pansion should be regarded not as the source of a novel American 
culture but as the westward march of European culture: ‘After 
all, the American frontier... was an evanescent phenomenon, 
ever passing from primitiveness toward the social and intellectual 
pattern of the area in back of it. In other words, the abiding 
heritage of traditional civilization outweighed, in a relatively 
brief period, the novelties acquired from Indians and wilderness. 
Continuity proved stronger than change. The transit of culture 
was not so much from as to the frontier.’’!* 

The. frontier theory may reach its permanent point of equi- 
librium in the writing of American history when this view is more 
generally accepted, and when more American historians come to 
place their emphasis upon the inter-relationships of European 
and American cultures and societies, rather than continue the 
writing of their national history, as they have done so frequently 
in the past, in a vacuum. 


























Morris ZASLOW 
Toronto. 


18C. J. H. Hayes, ‘‘The American Frontier—Frontier of What?" (American His- 
torical Review, LI, no. 2, Jan., 1946, 206). 
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SIR WILLIAM KEITH’S JUSTIFICATION OF A STAMP 
DUTY IN THE COLONIES, 1739-42 


T has long been known that the idea of levying a stamp duty in 
the British colonies by act of Parliament did not originate in the 
brain of George Grenville. Dr. William A. Shaw (the editor of the 
Calendars of Treasury Papers) published in 1905 the proposals made 
in 1761 by Henry M’Culloh, a retired colonial official, to the Earl 
of Bute. In his introduction, Dr. Shaw showed that these proposals 
of M’Culloh’s were more than those of an “irresponsible pamph- 
leteer’’; he argued that this was the first formulation of the idea of 
a colonial Stamp Tax as a practical political proposition, and that 
M’Culloh either originated the plan independently or adapted it 
from older proposals which had been advanced in earlier years in 
the circle of officials concerned with colonial administration.’ 
William Pitt, in his speech on the Stamp Act in 1766, stated that 
proposals of a similar nature had been made to his administration 
but had been rejected.* The idea of an extension of the stamp duty 
to the colonies had been proposed on several occasions between 
1722 and 1728 by men who, like M’Culloh, were not merely irre- 
sponsible pamphleteers—for instance, Archibald Cummings, a col- 
onial customs officer, Martin Bladen, a leading member of the 
Board of Trade, and Sir William Keith, an ex-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania.* Sir William Keith presented the proposal formally to the 
King and the Board of Trade in 1728 in his ‘Short Discourse on 
the Present State of the Colonies in America with Respect to the 
Interest of Great Britain,” in which he advocated a greater central- 
ization of colonial administration. In a short paragraph preceding 
his conclusions he made the following recommendation of a stamp 
tax: 


XII. Of a Revenue in America. 


All that has been said with respect to the improvement of Plantations will, it is 
supposed, signify very little, unless a sufficient revenue can be raised to support 
the needful expense. In order to which, it is humbly submitted whether the duties 


1Miscellaneous Representations relative to our concerns in America. Submitted |in 
1761) to the Earl of Bute by Henry M’Culloh now first printed from the original MS with 
Biographical and Historical Introduction by Wm. A. Shaw (London, 1905), intro., passim. 
2Ibid., xvi. 
Il, 3J. Almon, Anecdotes of the Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt (London, 1792), 
136-7. 
4H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1925), 
II, 320, 333-6; George L. Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 (New York, 1922), 40. 
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of stamps upon parchments and paper in England, may not with good reason be 
extended by Act of Parliament to all American plantations.’ 


Keith’s proposal of 1728, although it must have seemed tempting 
to the ministry, was not adopted. Walpole’s inclination was for 
policies which would avoid provoking trouble. Nor is there any 
indication that the proposal of 1728 was made public at that time. 
It remained an official paper in the offices of the Board of Trade. 

No attempt has been made to trace the connection between 
Keith’s proposal in 1728 and M’Culloh’s in 1761. Beer and Osgood, 
however, both stated when discussing the former, that the “‘Dis- 
course’ was published by Keith along with certain other tracts and 
essays in 1740. For some reason neither writer pointed out that in 
this version, the only important alteration is the omission of Para- 
graph XII, the paragraph in which a stamp tax was advocated. 
For some reason, Keith deliberately omitted from the published 
version the all-important paragraph on which the success of all the 
rest of his proposals depended.® It is apparent, therefore, that the 
publication of the ‘‘Discourse,’’ some twelve years after it was 
written and twenty years before M’Culloh took up the idea, is not 
one of the links between the two suggestions. 

Among the papers collected by Beer for the volumes on the 
second part of ‘““The Old Colonial System’’ which he never com- 
pleted, there has recently been found a transcript from the British 
Museum of a paper entitled ‘‘Reasons Humbly offered in Support 
of a Proposal lately made to extend the Duties on Stampt Paper 


‘William Keith was of Scottish descent and had been brought up at the Jacobite 
court in exile. In spite of that he became from 1714 to 1716 a customs officer in the 
colonies. In 1717 he was appointed deputy-governor of Pennsylvania. As a result of 
supporting the Assembly against the Council he was dismissed from office in 1726 and 
endeavoured to lead a popular faction in the Assembly in support of a paper money 
policy against the privileged groups of the colony represented in the Council. Failing 
to do that he returned to England in 1728 and was consulted by the Board of Trade 
on colonial affairs. As a result he submitted the ‘‘Discourse’’ in which he proposed the 
stamp duty. The authorship and date of composition of this paper is not certain. It 
had been sent to Viscount Townshend, secretary of state, by Martin Bladen on July 5, 
1726, without any information about its authorship (Wm. A. Saunders, North Carolina 
Colonial Records, Raleigh, 1886, II, 625-35). On December 12, 1728, Townshend referred 
the same document to the Board of Trade with the information that it had been “‘made 
by Sir William Keith” and that it had been laid before the King who wanted a report 
on it (New Jersey Archives, ed. by Wm. A. Whitehead, Newark, N.J., 1882, V, 214 ff). 
It appears probable that Keith sent the ‘‘Discourse” to Bladen towards the end of his 
period of governorship of Pennsylvania but that Townshend to whom it was referred 
did not forward it for the consideration of the Board until Keith had returned to England 
in 1728. 

*Osgood, American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, I1, 333 n.; Beer, British 
Colonial Policy, 40 n.; cf. Sir William Keith, A Collection of Papers and Other Tracts 
(London, 1740), 168 ff. Osgood states that the essay as published in 1740 had a “‘long 
addition in defence of ... paper currency.”’ This is, however, in a separate essay and is 
not a part of the “Discourse” which is virtually unaltered except for the omission of the 
Stamp Act paragraph. The missing paragraph XII should have appeared at page 184. 
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and Parchment all over the British Plantations, 1742.’’? It is en- 
dorsed ‘“‘Wm. Keith’s Proposal for laying a Duty on Stampt Paper 
in America, Dec. 17, 1742,’’ and is from a collection of ‘‘Papers 
relating to America and the West Indies,’’* which belonged to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the secretary of state. Investigation into the 
origin of this paper has raised the following questions in connection 
with it. First, who was the author of this paper and of two other 
papers which were published along with it in 1767? Secondly, was 
this proposal for the extension of the stamp duties to the American 
colonies by Act of Parliament printed and published in 1742 at the 
time it was written, that is to say over twenty years before the 
Stamp Act was enacted and many years before M’Culloh’s proposal 
to Bute? Thirdly, were the two other papers, to which this one was 
additional support, printed and published in 1739 when they were 
alleged to have been written? No definite answer can be given in 
this article to the last two questions. All that can be done is to 
discuss the theory, based on scanty evidence, that the three pam- 
phlets were not published at the time of writing. It is possible to 
be a little more definite about the authorship of two of the three 
papers, which specifically deal with the stamp duty, and to make 
suggestions about the other of the trio, which deals with the gen- 
eral problem of colonial government, but which is connected with 
those proposing a stamp tax. Yet, the question of authorship, like 
that of publication at the time of writing, is one about which one 
would prefer to have more specific information. 

An indirect reference to the authorship of the papers is given 
in the first published edition that has been found. In 1767 the 
paper among the Newcastle Papers was published with the two 


7Additional MSS. 33208, f. 376. George Louis Beer left a large number of books 
and files of notes and drafts which he had accumulated towards covering the period 
1688-1754 omitted from his previous writings on the ‘“‘old colonial system.”” This material 
is at present at the University of Toronto. It is hoped that some of it may be published. 

’C. M. Andrews and F. G. Davenport, Guide to the Papers Relating to America in the 
British Museum (Washington, D.C., 1908), 135. There are references in the Guide to 
John Adams, Works, X, 74, 80. Thomas McKean, a revolutionary war figure, wrote to 
Adams in 1813 about the ‘stamp act proposal. He said that Sir William Keith had pro- 
posed to the British ministry that an assembly should be called to suggest the least 
offensive way to tax the colonies and that the stamp duty should be extended to the 
colonies. McKean said he had this information from “the latter end”’ of the first volume 
of Almon’s American Tracts published in 1767, from tradition, and from a novel, Pere- 
grine Pickle. McKean confused an advertisement of the Keith pamphlets which was at 
the end of the first volume, with the pamphlets themselves which were in the beginning 
of the third volume. (He quoted in full the title of one paper, which he found in the 
third volume but not in the first.) His other references are not helpful. We cannot check 
his ‘‘tradition.” In Chapter xcviit of Peregrine Pickle the hero, in the Fleet in 1744 
meets an individual who had proposed to the ministry that the drawback on the re- 
export of Virginia tobacco should be abolished as a means of increasing British revenues. 
This is the nearest anecdote that can be found in the novel to compare with Keith's 
activities but it does not throw much light on the matter. 
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others mentioned above by John Almon, a bookseller and pub- 
lisher;* and they also appeared in his Third Volume of Interesting 
Tracts on the Subject of Taxing the British Colonies in America, 
published in 1767, and in a second similar collection in 1773.!° 
Although there were actually three tracts published as one pam- 
phlet in the 1767 edition, they were called on the title page ‘“Two 
Papers on the Subject of Taxing the British Colonies in America”’ 
and they were listed in the table of contents of the Third Volume 
of Interesting Tracts as ‘“Two curious papers written in 1739 by 
Mr. Joshua Gee and others.’’" In an editorial preface, probably 
written by Almon, to the edition of 1767 it was stated that “‘the 
following Papers were drawn up by a Club of American Merchants; 
lie. merchants trading in America] at the Head of whom were Sir 
William Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania; the celebrated Mr. 
Joshua Gee, and many other eminent Persons. They [the papers] 
were printed and published in the year 1739, and are now reprinted 


and republished entire, ....’’!? On the basis of this preface the 
papers have usually been attributed to “‘Keith, Gee, and others,”’ 


or merely to ‘‘Gee and others.’’® 


*William Keith, Joshua Gee, and others, Two Papers on the Subject of Taxing the 
British Colonies in America (printed for J. Almon, London, 1767). 

104 Third Volume of Interesting Tracts, lately published in England and America, on 
the subject of Taxing the British Colonies in America (printed for J. Almon, London, 
1767); the tracts also appear in the first volume of a similar collection published by 
Almon in 1773. 

"The titles of the three tracts were as follows: 

(1) “‘Some Remarks on the most rational and effectual Means that can be used in 
the present Conjuncture for the future Security and Preservation of the Trade of Great 
Britain, by protecting and advancing her Settlements on the North Continent of 
America.” 

(2) ‘‘A Proposal for establishing by Act of Parliament the Duties upon Stampt 
Paper and Parchment in all the British American Colonies.” 

(3) ‘‘Reasons humbly offered in support of the above proposal to extend the Duties 
on Stampt Paper and Parchment all over the British Plantations.” 

The second and third are quite distinct and separate papers but it is supposed that 
they are counted as one paper because they are on the same subject. 

In the paper in the British Museum the words ‘‘the above”’ in the title of the third 
paper published by Almon are omitted and the words “lately made”’ are found after 
the word “proposal.” 

"Keith, Two Papers, iii. 

8Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 1875), VII, 194; and ibid. (New 
York, 1877), IX, 417. 

Very little is known about Joshua Gee apart from his publications on mercantilist 
policy and the fact that he was consulted as an expert on trade. He was a merchant- 
theorist and a leading exponent, opposed to the Tory pamphleteers Swift and Defoe, of 
the Whig views of mercantilism. He was one of the sponsors of the British Merchant 
which had first appeared in 1713 and he used much of the material in that periodical for 
his publication 7 The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain considered, which appeared 
first in 1729. In 1742 he published Am Impartial Enquiry into the Importance and Present 
State of the Wool Manufactures of Great Britain and also The Graziers Advocate, or Free 
Thoughts on Wool and the Woollen Trade. 

Gee contributed money towards a mortgage on Pennsylvania and so became one 
of the trustees of the province while Keith was governor. The two men were active in 
colonial affairs during the same period, that is, 1714 to 1750, and it is interesting that 


4 
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Almon’s reference to the activity of a club of American mer- 
chants headed by Keith and Gee finds some corroboration in the 
fact that Keith published in 1739 a weekly periodical, The Citizen, 
which ran for twenty-five issues and which purported at first to 
be a report of the discussions of the meetings of a group of mer- 
chants each representative of the various important overseas trades 
in which Britain was interested. The names of the members of the 
club were, in accordance with contemporary practice, symbolic 
fictions; and indeed it is possible that the club itself was a fiction 
used as a vehicle for periodical essays by Keith. It cannot be dis- 
covered whether Almon knew about the definite existence ot such 
a club, or whether he gained his information from The Citizen. 
Nor is it known why he associated Gee with Keith in this venture. 
The Citizen itself throws no light on either the authorship of the 
pamphlets on the Stampt Act or the question of their publication 
at the time of writing. It may be significant that there is, in the 
earlier issues which purport to represent the discussions of the club, 
no reference to proposals for a stamp tax on the colonies. On the 
other hand, Almon might have had knowledge of a real club of 
which Keith and Gee were members, which produced and pub- 
lished the papers proposing a stamp tax, and which also provided 
the inspiration for Keith’s own fictional essays in The Citizen.™ 

Further information is available about the authorship of the 
pamphlets. The endorsement on the paper in the Newcastle col- 
lection, ‘‘Wm. Keith’s Proposal . . .”” and the opening words of the 
same paper, “‘the Author of the above Proposal,” referring to the 
proposal of the Stamp Tax in a previous paper, clearly indicate 
Keith as the author of the second and third in the group published 
in 1767. The first of the three papers, despite a digression on the 
mercantilist theme of the value of colonial markets for the English 
woollen industry, is an integral part of the case for a stamp act 





they both indulged in a renewed output of writing on colonial affairs in the period 
between 1738 and 1743 (H. Higgs, ed., Palgrave's Dictionary of Political Economy, 
London, 1925, II, 188-9; H. L. Osgood, American Colonies in the 18th Century, II, 258, 
306, 312-32, 539). 

M4Jssues numbered one to eighteen of The Citizen are in the British Museum. The 
periodical appeared from February to July in 1739 in separate weekly issues and was 
reprinted by Keith as an “essay” in his Collection of Essays and Tracts in 1740. There 
were probably never more than the twenty-five issues which appeared there. See George 
S. Marr, Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1924), 104- 5, where 
The Citizen is cited as an important example of early “periodical essay writing.” Marr 
stated that this periodical like many others tended to become exclusively interested in 
trade and matters of state. Actually the reverse is the case. Keith began by announcing 
that he intended to deal with a variety of subjects. He dealt with trade in several issues, 
then turned to other matters like public manners, morals, and behaviour. The last issue, 
which dealt with the need for a war with Spain, was an anti-climax to the general trend 
away from matters of trade and state. 
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presented in the other two. In the first paper, also, there is a foot- 
note reference to a report of 1718 by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
which governor, of course, was Keith.’ This report was not pub- 
lished until Keith printed it in his Collection of Papers and Other 
Tracts in 1740, a year after the supposed date of the publication 
of the first paper on the Stamp Act.’* There was obviously close 
co-operation between the authors of the first and the second papers, 
and it is reasonable to infer that Keith had a hand in the produc- 
tion of the first paper and may indeed have written it all. The 
discussion of colonial markets for wool, however, was a question 
which was interesting Gee at this time and it is possible, therefore, 
that Almon’s statement associating his name with Keith as author 
of these papers is correct and that Gee was responsible for at least 
part of paper one. The sum of the foregoing is, then, that the three 
pamphlets may possibly have been produced as a result of discus- 
sions among a group of ‘‘American merchants’”’ including Keith 
and Gee, but that it is certain that Keith wrote numbers two and 
three. Number one was probably written either by Keith alone or 
in co-operation with Gee. 

As regards the problem of whether the papers were published 
at the time of writing, the existence of a manuscript copy, endorsed 
1742, of the last of the three among the papers of the Duke of 
Newcastle is of importance. This is the third of the papers pub- 
lished by Almon in 1767 with some slight variation in the title.!” 
It will be noted that the endorsement, 1742, conflicts with Almon’s 
statement that the papers were all published in 1739. There would 
seem to be no good reason why one of three papers published to- 
gether in 1739 should be considered by a minister of state separ- 
ately in manuscript in 1742; and the present writer has been unable 
to trace copies of the 1739 edition of the pamphlets. That fact may 
not, however, be significant as not all eighteenth-century pam- 
phlets are still preserved. Yet, in view of the non-discovery of the 
1739 edition of these papers, it is necessary to investigate the 
possibility that Almon’s statement about their publication at that 
time was inaccurate. 

Internal evidence is suggestive but not conclusive. The manu- 
script version of the third paper found among the Newcastle 
Papers, is entitled ‘‘Reasons... in Support of a Proposal Jately 
made... ,’’ which suggests the possibility that this paper was not 
written at the same time as the other two but only after a sufficient 


Keith, Two Papers, 7. 

Sir William Keith, A Collection of Papers and other Tracts, 185-99, ‘‘A Report to 
the Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations in the year 1718.” 
See note 10 supra. 
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period had elapsed to arouse opposition that needed rebutting. 
From the text it is clear that England was at war with Spain when 
it was written so that it must have been after October 23, 1739. 
Its presence among the papers of the Duke of Newcastle, and its 
endorsement, 1742, suggest that it was intended for the ministry 
and that it had not been published before that time. The first two 
papers, however, have thus far been discovered only in Almon’s 
edition of all three in 1767. Their contents seem to imply that 
England was at peace when they were written and that therefore 
they were produced before October 23, 1739. The title ““T wo Papers,” 
when there were actually three, in Almon’s publication of the 
pamphlets in 1767 may be explained if two were published in 1739 
and the third written for the ministry about 1742. Almon may 
have obtained a copy of the third one and may have added it with 
a re-publication of the first two pamphlets. The title, and his state- 
ment in the preface, that they were published in 1739, would thus 
refer only to the first two papers and not to the one of which an 
original manuscript is to be found among the Newcastle papers. 

On the other hand, it is also possible that none of the three 
papers was published before 1767. Keith’s deliberate omission of 
the Stamp Act proposal from the 1740 publication of the ‘‘Dis- 
course’’ of 1728 must be significant in some way. It seems more 
likely that it was due to his desire to avoid publication of that idea 
in 1740 than because he had already published it more fully in 1739 
in his Two Papers.'* The omission of the paragraph on the Stamp 
Act from the publication of the ‘“‘Discourse”’ seems to indicate that 
the pamphlets were not published in 1739 and that that is why no 
copies have been found. Discovery of the 1739 edition of some or 
all of the tracts is probably the only way in which the question of 
publication at that time can be settled. Until it is settled it is 
interesting to postulate that Keith did not present his ideas about 
the question of a Stamp Act to the world in 1739, and that they 
first appeared in Almon’s edition of 1767. 

The year 1767 when Almon published his edition of these tracts 
was, of course, a time of intense political agitation.!® Almon was 
the official publisher to the Opposition and his publication of the 
papers was more than a mere profit-making venture. The Stamp 
Act had been withdrawn and the Grenvilles, now in opposition, 
argued that it was a sound measure but that its implementation 

18Another possibility is that, having published the tracts about a stamp duty in 


1739, Keith omitted the paragraph in 1740 because his tracts had aroused great op- 
position. 


See W. T. Laprade, ‘‘The Stamp Act in British Politics” (American Historical 
Review, XX XV, 735-57). 
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had been bungled by the government and that the real source of 
American grievances was the trade laws.?° Almon published the 
papers of 1739 to show that “‘the greatest Friends to America... 
those who were best acquainted with the Rights and Commercial 
Interest of the colonies’”’ approved of a stamp duty.” If one, or all, 
of these papers had not been published at the time of writing, 
Almon may have felt that it strengthened his case to assert that it, 
or they, had. As the publication of Opposition pamphlets was a 
dangerous pursuit (Almon was himself to be convicted for pub- 
lishing the Junius papers), he may have thought it advisable to 
conceal the fact that at least one, and perhaps all, of the papers 
was a private memorandum to a member of a former government. 

Reference to a proposal of a stamp tax to the ministry is to be 
found in the Annual Register for 1765 where it is stated that a 
proposal to tax the colonies was suggested to Walpole ‘‘during that 
war with Spain which broke out in 1739” but that he rejected it.” 
Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, wrote, ‘‘Soon after the 
excise scheme Sir William Keith, who had been deputy-governor 
of Virginia, came over [italics not in original] with a plan of an 
American tax. Sir Robert Walpole being asked by Lord Chester- 
field, what he thought of Sir William’s project, replied, ‘‘I have old 
England set against me, and do you think I will have new England 
likewise ?’’*> The Dictionary of National Biography, in an article on 
Sir Robert Walpole, dates this proposal 1739.74 While these references 
to Keith’s proposal to Walpole in 1739 do not preclude the pos- 
sibility that the papers were also published about the same time, 
they make it seem likely that the argument for a stamp tax was 
presented to the ministry rather than to the public. 

Keith was at this time desperately trying to recover his for- 
tunes by regaining favour and office. The Walpole ministry was 
tottering and the period between 1738 and 1742 was a time when 
he might hope to regain employment in the colonial service from 
which he had been excluded since his dismissal in 1726. Hence he 
was energetic during these years, publishing The Citizen and pro- 
ducing other works on colonial affairs.» He also produced and 

*°R. T. Grenville and Earl Temple, The Conduct of the Late Administration examined. 
This tract was also included in Almon’s Third Volume of Interesting Tracts... on the 
subject of Taxing the British Colonies in America in 1767. 

*1Keith, Two Papers, iii. 

2Annual Register, 1765 (London, 1784), 25. 

*William Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole (London, 1798), I, 753. Coxe makes 
reference to the Hardwicke papers as the source of his information. 

*Sidney Lee (ed.), Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1899), L1x, 202. 

*Keith’s publications during this period, in addition to The Citizen, were: A History 


of Virginia (1738), intended to be the first of a grand series of volumes on the history 
of the plantations which was never completed; Some Useful Observations on the Conduct 
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presented, first to Walpole and then to Newcastle, this pet scheme 
for a stamp tax on the colonies. Keith’s plan to recover his fortunes 
failed. Just as it had not found favour in 1726 and 1728, his pro- 
posal for a colonial stamp duty was not accepted by Walpole in 
1739. The presentation of the plan to Newcastle in 1742 was a last 
despairing effort. Newcastle, a politician who was interested in 
office rather than in policies and who survived the downfall of 
Walpole, would have nothing to do with the proposal. Keith failed 
to interest him and to regain the employment he sought. He died 
in poverty in 1749.* 

His stamp act proposal was, during his lifetime, a damp squib 
which did not explode until another, and even greater, ministerial 
upheaval took place in 1760 and M’Culloh made a more timely 
advocacy of a similar plan. If Keith’s pamphlets or papers were 
available to Almon for publication in 1767 they were quite likely 
to be available to M’Culloh six years earlier. It seems very likely, 
therefore, that Keith’s revival of the idea in 1739, or thereabouts, 
whether in print or privately, was a source of unhappy inspiration 
to M’Culloh in 1761 who succeeded where Keith had failed. Keith 
thus appears as the evil genius who preserved alive the stamp tax 
idea from its first inception by the professional colonial adminis- 
trators in the seventeen-twenties until its enactment by the poli- 
ticians in 1765. Had he not restated the proposal for the stamp tax 
in 1739 and 1742, it might have slumbered peacefully in the 
‘“‘Discourse”’ in the archives of the Board of Trade, he himself 
having carefully omitted it from his publication of the ‘“‘Discourse’”’ 
in 1740. On the other hand, it must also be remembered that, if it 
had been put into effect earlier, when he was advocating it, it 
might not have aroused the opposition which led to the revolt of 
the thirteen colonies. 

Regardless of whether the papers advocating the extension of 
the stamp duties to the colonies were published in 1739 or not, and 
of who wrote them, they are by far the most thorough defence of 
the idea before the time when the Stamp Act itself had aroused 
opposition and debate. They are much fuller than the brief para- 
of the Present War with Spain (1739); A Collection of Papers and Other Tracts (1740) 
which included a republication of The Citizen, the ‘‘Discourse” of 1728, Keith’s report 
as governor of Pennsylvania in 1718, and essays on the liberty of the subject, the edu- 


cation of a young nobleman, the office of ambassador, and a paper currency for trade 
between Britain and the American colonies. 


Keith had been in the Fleet for debt for something less than one year in 1734 and 
was in penurious straits during the seventeen-forties. He died in the Old Bailey in 1749. 
C. P. Keith, ‘Sir William Keith” (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
Philadelphia, 1888, XII, 29). The author states that there is no proof that Keith was 
incarcerated in the Fleet again during the seventeen-forties. The Old Bailey, although 
a ward of the Fleet, was also a place where cheap lodgings could be obtained. 
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graph in Keith’s ‘‘Discourse’’ of 1728, quoted at the beginning of 
this article, and that in M’Culloh’s proposal of 1761 which is 
equally short. Only in these papers attributed to Keith is there a 
full case for the legality and justice of the stamp act. As a result 
of the rarity of the alleged republication of 1767, these papers have 
not been, as far as is known, widely quoted or reproduced. It is 
therefore considered that they are worthy of publication in full. 
R. A. PRESTON 


The University of Toronto. 


Two PAPERS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
TAXING THE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA 
The first entitled, 
“Some Remarks on the most rational and effectual Means that can be used 
in the present Conjuncture for the future Security and Preservation of the 
Trade of Great Britain, by protecting and advancing her Settlements on 
the North Continent of America.” 


The other, 
“A Proposal for establishing by Act of Parliament the Duties upon Stampt 
Paper and Parchment in all the British American Colonies.”’ 


London. Printed for J. Almon, 
opposite Burlington House, in 
Piccadilly, 1767. [Price Six-Pence] 


To the Reader 

The following Papers were drawn up by a Club of American Merchants; at 
the Head of whom were Sir William Keith, Governor of Pensylvania; the celebrated 
Mr. Joshua Gee, and many other eminent Persons. They were printed and pub- 
lished in the Year 1739, and are now re-printed and re-published entire, that the 
World may see what were the Sentiments and Doctrines, at that Time, of the 
greatest Friends to America, and of those who were best acquainted with the 
Rights and Commercial Interest of the Colonies; particularly with regard to the 
Establishment of Stamp Duties in America, by the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and the Application of the Revenue arising therefrom; in both which Respects the 
Plan contained in these Papers agrees exactly with the Stamp Act repealed during 
the last Session of Parliament. By comparing these Papers, which were printed 
near thirty Years ago, with the Doctrines lately broached in America, and now 
publicly avowed here by Ministers of State for the first Time, the Reader may be 
enabled to form some Judgment of the Merit or Demerit which those who have 
supported or resisted them have had to the King, the Parliament, and the People 
of Great Britain; and it is therefore thought that the Publication of them cannot be 
thought improper at this Juncture. 


Some Remarks on the most rational and effectual Means that can be used in the 
present Conjuncture for the future Security and Preservation of the Trade of 


Great Britain, by protecting and advancing her Settlements on the North Continent 
of America. 
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The Incroachments and Considerable Advantages which of late Years have been 
made, especially by France, on the British Commerce every where, but more par- 
ticularly in the West Indies, by Means of that Nation’s having the Preference to 
furnish the Spaniards with all they want in those Parts, and consequently to 
ingross an immoderate Share of that Wealth or Bullion which is the Support of a 
European Trade, is a Matter of such Consequence, as calls for our immediate and 
most sedate Deliberation; because, unless we can either bring the Spanish Nation 
into that Freedom of Commerce with us again, as they have formerly been accus- 
tomed to, and would naturally chuse, or by some particular Industry secure to 
Ourselves all those Advantages which can be made in Trade, by carefully pro- 
tecting and encouraging our many extensive and valuable Settlements in America, 
it will in all Appearance be impossible for Great Britain much longer to sustain 
that Rank, which she has now held for almost two Centuries amongst her European 
Neighbours. 

With great Deference and Submission therefore to whatever the Councils of 
Great Britain may think fit in the present Juncture of Time to determine, with 
regard to Peace or War, it is humbly proposed only, that some little Care should 
be immediately taken to put our Colonies, especially in the Continent of North 
America, in a proper Condition either to defend themselves against any Attacks 
that can be made on them in War, or to protect and duly encourage their lawful 
Commerce in Time of Peace. 

For this Purpose, if we please to consider first the Situation of the British 
Colonies,* with respect to their Rivals in America, and how the French have most 
indefatigably carried on their Friendship and Correspondence with the Natives 
all along bordering upon and behind our Settlements, from Quebec to the Mouth 
of the River Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico; so that our Indian Traders are 
continually obstructed from travelling Westward on the Lakes by a Multitude of 
little Forts, erected at proper Distances, and filled with French Soldiers to protect 
their own, and interrupt our Commerce that Way; by which Means the vast and 
numerous Nations of Indians to the Westward are wholly deprived from the 
Opportunity of dealing with the English, notwithstanding that we can afford all 
the Commodities they want at above 150 per Cent. cheaper than what they pay 
to our Rivals: And next, if we do but examine the vast Disproportion of Numbers 
between Us and Them, as well as the much greater Variety of Commodities where- 
with We can more readily supply that Trade, and the prodigious Spirit and Inclin- 
ation in our People to carry it on, nothing surely but infatuation can suffer us to 
delay one Moment in raising such a small Number of Regular Troops, to be con- 
stantly employed there, as would maintain our unquestionable Right to the vacant 
Lands on the Back of our own Settlements, encourage the Progress of our Plan- 
tations Westward, and thereby easily open to Ourselves a free Correspondence 
with those vast and populous Nations of Jndians, to whom, merely for lack of the 
common Means of Access to them, we are at present altogether Strangers. 

So very important is the Nature of this Subject just now, that in case of a 
War if our Settlements should continue in that weak and helpless Condition they 
are now, to lie exposed to the Insults and Attacks of the Enemy, without the Pro- 
tection of any Kind of Fortifications either before or behind them, and without 
the Aid of any other Troops but a loose, disorderly, and insignificant Militia, surely 
we can expect nothing else but such Desolation and Ruin, as the Industry of many 
Years to come will not be able to repair. 


*Vid. A Report to the Lords of Trade from the Governor of Pensylvania, February 1718. 
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Wherefore it is humbly proposed, that a small Body of Regular Troops be 
immediately raised for that Service on the North Contin ent of America to be 
commanded and disposed of all along the Western Frontier of our Settlements 
there, by an experienced General Officer under the Crown, independent on the 
particular Orders of the respective Governors, yet to be assisted by them in Council 
on every emergent Occasion: The Resolutions from Time to Time, and whole 
Proceedings of which General Council to be constantly transmitted and laid before 
the King in his Privy Council, as the dernier Resort and supreme Authority in all 
Affairs relating to the Plantations; some such Regulation as this, it is humbly 
conceived, would effectually prevent all or most of the Dangers and Losses, we 
have, as Matters now stand, but too just Cause to apprehend, and at the same 
Time it would give such Protection and Encouragement to all manner of Business 
in the Plantations, as would greatly please the People Abroad, and likewise bring 
considerable Profit to the Merchant at Home; so that there is good Reason to 
expect the British Subjects in America, for whose immediate Advantage and par- 
ticular Service this Scheme is chiefly designed, would on that account chearfully 
comply with any moderate and easy Tax that could be laid on them for so good 
and necessary a Purpose; on Condition however that all the Money to be so levied 
amongst them should be punctually and strictly applied to this Service, and no 
other: From all which we presume to affirm, that if the Duty on Stamps was, by Act of 
Parliament, now established in all the British Colonies, and that the Product of that 
Revenue was, by the same Authority, strictly appropriated to the Service of those 
Plantations only, it would most certainly answer the proposed End, for the En- 
couragement and Protection of Commerce, and, thereby, the true Service and 
Honour of the British Nation; all of which is most humbly submitted to the Con- 
sideration and Judgement of our Superiors. 

Much has been said and wrote of late about the Decay of the Woollen Manu- 
factory; but, without entering into the particular and various Reasons, how that 
Staple has suffered, and been reduced from the very flourishing Condition it was 
in a few Years ago, it will certainly be more prudent, and therefore eligible, to 
discover and encourage a new Vent for the Woollen Manufactory of Great-Britain, 
than to strain our Invention otherways, by contending with those Advantages, 
which our Rivals have obtained by such Industry and Management, as we can 
neither interrupt nor prevent. 

Supposing, then, that by due Encouragement to the Colonies, especially on 
the Continent of America, we should proportionably increase a constant Demand 
for our coarse Woollens, which is allowed to be the Bulk of that Manufacture, we 
shall thereby secure a certain and profitable Vent for that Valuable Staple, inde- 
pendent of all Foreign Nations, and in Despite of any Arts they can possibly use 
toobstruct us; which Consideration alone is sufficient to demonstrate the important 
Advantage, which must accrue to Britain by protecting, encouraging, and extending 
her Plantations on the Continent of America. 


Proposal for establishing by Act of Parliament the Duties upon Stampt Paper and 
Parchment in all the British American Colonies. 


The Contiguous Situation of the British Colonies on the Coast of the Northern 
Continent of America, is not only a very great Advantage to the Trade of Britain, 
but likewise has of late Years produced such an Increase of Inhabitants, as has 
rendered them vastly Superior in Strength of People, when compared either with 
the French or Spanish Settlements on the same Continent; so that under a wise 
and good Regulation of Government, Britain has little to fear from her Rivals in 
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America, and may easily provide for the Safety and Protection of her Dominions 
there without the Trouble of frequent Equipments, or expensive Expeditions from 
Europe. 

But as the Policy of the British State has wisely divided those Settlements 
into many separate Governments independent on one another, whereby they 
cannot be forced into any Union of Councils, or otherwise deprived of that Liberty 
which is peculiar to the Subject of Great-Britain, some other Method must be 
contrived, in Case of any Breach with France or Spain, to raise a public Fund in 
America for the Maintenance and Support of any Military Force, which may be 
found useful and necessary to be kept up in those Parts, in order to preserve the 
Ballance of Power, and protect the Trade of Britain. 

For this Purpose it is proposed, that without obstructing in the least any 
Branch of Commerce, or affecting the Property of Lands in that Part of the British 
Dominions, the Duties on Stamps may be extended by Act of Parliament to all the 
Colonies, and the Produce applied to answer the Expence of Land Forces and other 
Public and necessary Services in the American Plantations, to the great Ease of the 
Mother State, and without the Trouble of applying to the several Assemblies in so 
many Distinct and Independent Provinces, who never could be brought in volun- 
tarily to raise such a Fund by any general and equally proportioned Tax among 
themselves. 

It is likewise proposed, that the several Kinds of Stamps be struck for America 
shall be different, and bear a remarkable Distinction from those used in Great- 
Britain; and that there shall be one Commissioner added to the present Commission 
for the Stamp Office, who shall be a Member of that Board and accountable to the 
same for all such Quantities of Stamps as he shall call for and receive out of that 
Office for the Use of the Plantations. 

That the said Commissioner for America shall receive his Instructions from the 
Board at London, and be directed forthwith to proceed to every one of the Colonies 
in America, and there to depute such and so many Persons in each Colony, as he 
shall judge needful, to reside at the most convenient Places for the delivering out 
all such Stamps as the Peoples Occasions may require, and are called for from Time 
to Time, he taking good and sufficient Security for the Fidelity of the Officers so 
by him deputed, giving them at the same Time Instructions how and in what 
Manner the Money or Value of the Stamps so by them delivered out shall be 
returned to the Stamp Office at London, where all Accounts of that Revenue are to 
be regularly made up, and returned every Quarter, and the whole Management 
thereof Submitted to the Direction of that Board from Time to Time. 

That the Commissioner for America shall have Power to settle the Yearly 
Allowance or Salary to be given to the Officers his Deputies and Clerks abroad, 
and he be allowed for his own Trouble and Expence, which will be very considerable 
in travelling from Place to Place, the Sum of 


ber Annum. 


Reasons Humbly offered in Support of a [the above] Proposal lately made to extend 
the Dutieson Stampt Paper and Parchment all over the British Plantations 1742. 


The Author of the above Proposal disclaims all views of depriving the British 
Subjects in the Plantations, of any of those Rights and Privileges, which are derived 
to them as Natural born [Natural-born] Subjects of Great Britain: But on the other 


1The text of this paper is from Mr. Beer's transcript of Add MSS 33208 f 376. The 
words in square brackets are in Almon’s edition of 1767 and the words italicized are 
omitted from that edition. 
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hand he cannot consider that part of his Majesty’s Subjects abroad to be Invested 
with any sort of Rights, or Privileges, that are of a Higher and more Independent 
Nature, than what their brethren of Great Britain can claim at home. For He 
considers all the American Provinces as so many District [distinct] Incorporations, 
who from the accident of their distant situation, are Invested with various Privi- 
leges Essentially necessary to their Society in Separate Independent Governments; 
But He conceives that the Subjects there are under no other Supream [Supreme] 
Legislature but that of Great Britain, In so much that every Subject in America 
as often as his Occasions require, has an indubitable right to make his Humble 
application to a British Parliament, where he virtually conceives himself to be 
truly Represented, Because the common Interest of the British State or Common- 
wealth, most certainly Includes the Subjects of America equally with those of 
every other part of the Dominion; and so we find it to be understood by the Tenor 


of the Famous Act of Navigation, as well as other restrictive Acts relating to 
Commerce, and Public Revenue. 


When People therefore pretend to distinguish between the Interests of the 
Plantations, and that of Great Britain, they do not advert that these two from the 
nature of things must always be the Same. Even so when the particular Interest 
or Advantage of any One Colony is placed in opposition to that of all the rest, it is 
quite from the purpose, and cannot in that light be Supposed to Merit the Con- 
sideration of a Legislative Supream Power. 


The Grounds of the present War with Spain sufficiently declare that it is [in] 
the Interest of the British State to maintain and defend her Settlements in America, 
And the Condition of many Branches of the Public Revenue, as well as of the 
Natural [National] Trade for some time past, in like manner demonstrate, That to 
promote the Interest of the Plantations in General, to Extend their Settlements 
Westward and protect their Trade, with the Natives, is a very considerable Public 
concern, worthy of the Attention of the Legislature, and it being not only a received 
Maxim in Policy but the Peculiar Badge of a free Constitution, that every member 
of a Commonwealth ought to bear his just proportion of whatever public Taxes 
are needfull [needful] to be raised, for Supporting the Rank, or improving the 
Interest of the State, We may equitably conclude that since it is evidently become 
necessary for Britain to erect Forts, and maintain a reasonable number of Troops, 
for the Defence of her Dominions in America, The Subjects there will have no just 
cause to complain, if for that particular Service, One of the Easiest and least 
Burthensome Taxes which the Wisdom of Parliament has thought fit to impose 


on the Subjects of Great Britain at home, be now extended to the Plantations in 
America. 


Some of the advantages which would accrue to Britain as well as to her 
Colonies, by such an Act of Parliament are conceived to be as follows. Viz: 


I All the Colonies, but especially those on the continent, would immediately 
and most Sensibly feel the warm influence of such a protection, and Support in 
carrying on their Industrial [Industrious] Commerce, and extending their Settle- 
ments, as they have not Hitherto had any Experience of; and it would be a mighty 
encouragement for them to have Annually the occasion of observing, that the 
Money raised amongst themselves for this Service, was Strictly Accounted for to 
Parliament and duly apply'd [applied] for their proper Benefit. 

II It would put an entire Stop to all those Complaints and Disputes, daily 
arising between the People of the Colonies, and their Respective Governors, about 
raising Forces; and otherways [otherwise] Complying with the Royal Instructions, 
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in matters which are truly beyond their capacities, and always contradictory to 
their Selfish and narrow Dispositions. 

III It would gradually with time Introduce amongst them a more just and 
favourable opinion of their Dependency on a British Parliament, than what they 
Generally have at present, and as it would intitle them on many occasions to seek 
redress in Parliament, so it would keep the Superior and Arbitrary Officers amongst 
them, in some awe, and prevent a multitude of Injurious oppressive practices, 
which it would perhaps be thought too Invidious to Enumerate here. 

IV The Expence of Stamps, would be a very proper and easy Cheque to 
that immoderate quantity of Paper Bills Struck in many of the Colonies to the 
discouragement of Fair Trade especially from Europe, and which no method yet 
try'd [tried], has been found sufficient to regulate within due Bounds. 

V_ It would place the United Strength of all the Colonies together into the 
Hands of the Crown without affecting their constant and necessary Independency 
on One Another. 


Endorsed:—Wm Keith's Proposal for laying a Duty on Stampt Paper in America 
Dec 17 1742. 


[Douglas, in his Summary of America, written and published at Boston in the 
year 1749, says, ‘‘As vexatious Suits in Law are a great nuisance in all countries, 
and the smaller the charges of Courts, the greater is the encouragement to such 
suits, therefore there should be a Stamp Duty, upon all Writings, or Instruments 
used in Law affairs” Vide Vol. I, p. 259]. 


[Finis] 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 


THROUGHOUT 1947 the twin tasks of peace-keeping and peace-making have occu- 
pied the attention of Canada in many fields. The Canadian preoccupation with 
the business of peace and security has, indeed, become at once more immediate, 
more widespread, and in a sense, more consistently expressed in policy, than it has 
ever been in any single year. One interesting illustration of this trend is furnished 
by the Annual Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs (1947) which is 
now 97 pages long, appears in a new cover, and incorporates many features not 
appearing in earlier reports. Though the major part of the printed text is given 
over to an account of the work of the several missions abroad (of which there are 
twenty-eight diplomatic and seven consular offices, in addition to the Permanent 
Delegation to the United Nations, the Military Mission in Germany, and the 
Liaison Mission in Japan), a variety of other subjects receive attention. 

On the Department’s own statement, matters related to the restoration and 
maintenance of peace have been first in importance. The peace treaties with 
Italy, Roumania, Hungary and Finland, discussed and elaborated at the Paris 
Conference of 1946, were signed in Paris on February 10, 1947. Subsequently 
the terms were approved by the Parliament of Canada, the instruments of ratifi- 
cation were deposited, and the treaties entered into force in September. Diplo- 
matic relations with Italy were entered into without delay, and a Legation of 
Finland has more recently been established in Ottawa. The statement submitted 
by Canada to the special deputies of the foreign ministers urged that the settlement 
for Germany should not be considered apart from the problems of European 
recovery and the prevention of another war; and made various specific proposals 
on its terms. 

The problem of the peace settlement for Austria has been complicated by 
Soviet objections to the proposed allocation of former German assets within 
Austrian territory. The Canadian memorandum to the special deputies suggested 
that the re-establishment of a free and independent Austria might be bolstered by 
a treaty provision prohibiting any future anschluss with Germany. It has since 
appeared that the peace treaty is likely to be one between the four Great Powers 
only and Austria, and that Canadian representation will therefore be on a basis of 
“record only.” 

A Canadian representative joined in the informal discussions on the Japanese 
peace settlement which were held at Canberra in August. The Far Eastern 
Commission has made progress in approving a statement of ‘‘basic post-surrender 
policy” (the jargon of peace settlement machinery is becoming impressive) to cover 
the period of the occupation of the Japanese islands, the length of which period 
has never been specified. A Canadian Mission headed by General Crerar visited 
Japan at the invitation of General MacArthur and General Robertson (commander- 
in-chief of British Commonwealth occupation forces in Japan). There has been 
no announcement of when negotiations for a definitive settlement are likely to 
begin; and it is possible that the more recent animosities aroused over the situation 
in Korea (in which Canada is also concerned) will slow down the timetable. 


*This is the fourteenth annual article published by the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see p. 193. The REVIEW 
also publishes in each issue a list of recent publications relating to Canada’s inter- 
national relations (see p. 208). 
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Before the Marshall Plan had taken tangible shape, Parliament had appropri- 
ated $20 million for post-UNRRA relief. Of this sum the major part has now been 
allocated, more than half of it to Greece, Italy, and Austria. Recent statements 
have indicated that Canada may share substantially in the expenditures on this 
continent under the European Recovery Program. 


At the United Nations the Canadian role has been one of active enquiry and 
persuasive conciliation. With membership at one and the same time in the 
Assembly, the Security Council (to which Canada was elected for a two-year 
period beginning January 1, 1948), the Atomic Energy Commission, the Economic 
and Social Council, and with active participation in all of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, Canada is reaching a new level of official activity abroad. 
Canadian representation abroad, in the Department’s view, has nearly passed 
“the phase of rapid expansion,” though the establishment of several additional 
officesis planned. New offices opened during 1947 included the Canadian Embassy 
in Turkey, legations in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Italy, Poland, and Switzerland, 
and the Office of the High Commissioner for Canada in India. An arrangement 
has been entered into with the Government of Pakistan to exchange High Commis- 
sioners when possible. A Consulate-General in Chicago was opened last autumn— 
not without rumblings from the Chicago Tribune and some quite unnecessary 
recriminations from other quarters—and a new Consulate was established at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Greater availability of staff through an active programme of 
recruitment will probably be followed by the extension of the consular service. 

None of these extensions of Canadian activity have been entered into lightly, 
and it is satisfactory to be able to record that the statements of policy made over 
the past year by the secretary of state for external affairs, and the public addresses 
of senior officers of the Department, have been invitations to the people of Canada 
to make the external relations of Canada their business as well as that of the De- 
partment itself. Canadian policy, as outlined by Mr. St. Laurent in his lecture 
on the Duncan and John Gray Foundation in 1947, has not been unmindful of the 
limitations upon the influence of any ‘“‘secondary"’ power in a world of power 
politics. And before the opening of the Second Session of the General Assembly, 

Mr. St. Laurent spoke over a national network, pointing out that Canada would 
be a candidate for election to the Security Council, and giving the reasons which 
had determined this important decision. 

The Department of External Affairs has made a practice of preparing and 

publishing extensive reports—more extensive indeed than those of any other 
nation—on the proceedings of the several sessions of the General Assembly. These 
reports are models of exposition, arrangement, and useful information, and it is a 
great pity that they have thus far been so little read, studied, and discussed. 
The Department can scarcely publicize its own wares, but the increasing documen- 
tation in both the Conference and Treaty Series, and the other publications issued 
by the Information Division of the Department and available through the King’s 
Printer is a unique and underestimated source of important information. 

The retirement of Dr. W. A. Riddell from the Canadian external service after 
twenty-two years, the first twelve of which were spent at Geneva, has been the 
occasion for a volume entitled World Security by Conference, partly in the tradition 
of diplomatic memoirs, and partly in the nature of a commentary on significant 
developments in the direction of international co-operation. These developments 
were often interesting in the sense that they were without precedent within Cana- 
dian experience, but they were rarely spectacular. In one sense the record is a 
drab commentary on the necessary implications of the policy of a country that was, 
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as Dr. Riddell describes it, “bent on expanding its sovereignty even at the expense 
of the Security system.” But in another direction, policy, or perhaps more 
correctly the lack of an articulate, consecutive and insistent policy by many of 
the nations concerned contributed to the frustrations, the drifting, the downright 
negligence of the later years of the inter-war period. It is invariably a thankless 
task to apportion praise or blame where many heads, and hands, and even hearts, 
have blundered; and yet the stark contrast between 1935 and 1945 surely contains 
some lesson for the future of Canada. The whole story of Canadian policy in 
the Abyssinian crisis has not yet been told, but in two outstanding chapters of 
World Security by Conference, written with candour and restraint, Dr. Riddell 
tells of his part in the proceedings of the Committee of Eighteen. The whole of 
Europe was not, it is true, aflame in 1935 nor yet in 1938, but it was a conflagration 
of shattering proportions between 1940 and 1945, and many valiant Canadian lives 
were laid down in the very soil of Italy which in those earlier years resounded to 
the pomposity of Mussolini. 

There is, of course, no certainty that economic sanctions, or that sanctions on 
oil, coal, iron, steel and their derivatives—the ideas which were working in Dr. 
Riddell’s mind in Geneva, and in the minds of numbers of thoughtful Canadians 
at home—would have put an end to Mussolini’s aggressive intentions in 1935. 
Some of the leading questions may never be answered in any satisfactory way. 
But there still was in 1935 a valid reason for and a reasonable possibility of saving 
the moral authority of the League. In default of even a moral authority, the 
skulking partners of the Rome-Berlin axis stumbled ahead, and the second world 
war loomed ominously ever nearer. 


Dr. Riddell’s account is in a new vein, for as yet the diplomatic representatives 
of Canada who have reached the ‘‘memoir”’ stage are a small handful, and it may 
reasonably be a number of years before senior figures who have lived through a 
quarter-century of missions abroad will have the leisure of retirement to turn to 
writing. The strong lesson of these central chapters is that policy in external 
relations is not the business of the select few, but is in some shape the intimate 
concern of every man and woman in the land. It is necessary, and fortunately 
partly a fact, that the people whose duty it is to administer policy no longer are 
saddled with the reluctant necessity of making the policy they are required to carry 
out. Policy can expect to be realistic, and consecutive, and constructive, and 
conciliatory in the best Canadian sense, if it makes common cause with the interest 
and the world-mindedness of the Canadian people. 

Elsewhere Dr. Riddell writes of Canadian attitudes at Geneva on questions of 
collective security, disarmament and the private manufacture of arms, and the 
Sino-Japanese dispute; and he concludes his book with some observations on the 
United Nations and world government. 

The participation of Canada in the several specialized agencies of the United 
Nations has also, understandably, become the subject of a variety of publications. 
Much of the comment thus far has appeared in periodicals. In book form a sub- 
stantial contribution to the literature on the subject has been made by Dr. Jean- 
Pierre Després, lately of the Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval University, and 
more recently with the International Labour Organization in Geneva. In his 
volume, Le Canada et L’Organisation Internationale du Travail, Dr. Després has 
provided a careful examination both of the origins and early development of the 
International Labour Organization, and of the problems confronting ‘federal’ 
states under Article XIX of its constitution. He gives also a useful account of 
the circumstances in which it took on certain new alignments within the framework 
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of the United Nations, including a detailed analysis of the attitude of the Canadian 
delegations to its 26th Conference at Philadelphia in 1944 and to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

The author credits the Canadian representatives concerned with these questions 
with both consistency and lucidity, especially in helping to determine the future 
scope and aims of the International Labour Organization. It was apparent that 
it could, and should, survive even if the League of Nations did not. In the light of 
preliminary enquiries undertaken at Dumbarton Oaks, it became obvious that the 
Organization ought to have an uninterrupted and immediate working relationship 
with any new general international organization for world security; and it was 
likewise recognized that the pattern of association might well determine the subse- 
quent working relationships of other ‘‘specialized"’ agencies and of what was to 
become the Unitéd Nations. The proposals advanced on behalf of Canada receive 
in Dr. Després’s account a careful examination. One discerns, indeed, the flavour 
ot conciliatory ‘‘common sense’’ which has been shown by Canadian delegates in 
many subsequent international meetings. This fully-documented account con- 
cludes with certain ‘“‘suggestions” from the author, addressed alike to professional, 
workers’, and employers’ associations, to the several provinces, and to the federal 
government, the point of which is that the business and the achievements of the 
International Labour Organization ought to claim a larger measure of popular 
attention and be reflected more directly in public policy. One suggestion of 
considerable interest is that the Department of External Affairs should create a 
labour division, on the analogy of the present Economic Division. The purpose 
would be to recruit and train a group of specialists who might be detailed to Cana- 
dian missions abroad as labour attachés, or in liaison capacities with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization itself. 

The question of Canada’s entry into or continued absence from the Pan- 
American Union still comes up in various guises from year to year. The question 
has tended in recent years to take on, on the favourable side, some wistful strains 
arising from supposed cultural affinities applying largely to French-speaking 
Canada. At the same time pointed statements why Canada should not join a 
“‘western-hemisphere” alignment to the exclusion of other more immediate, more 
traditional, or more useful relationships, have also been forthcoming. An article 
in a national magazine by the Right Honourable Vincent Massey urging a Canadian 
policy of ‘‘friendly detachment’’ aroused both popular interest and considerable 
editorial comment throughout Canada. Mr. Massey’s thesis is twofold: that 
“the western hemisphere will always mean less to us than the northern hemisphere”’ 
(though it may be suggested that any hemispheric division nowadays is an arbitrary 
division); and that Canada could cultivate friendly relations with Latin America 
on her own account and in her own way without becoming “‘a cog in the Pan- 
American machine.” 

The foregoing arguments have been admirably set out and summarized in a 
recent pamphlet called Canada and the Pan American System, by F. H.Soward 
and A. M. Macaulay. It is a reasoned, and at the present moment a singularly 
useful, contribution to the compass of ideas and opinions on a subject which, if 
never violently alive, at least refuses to lie down. One cannot escape the feeling 
that the issues which concern Canadian policy—if they are issues—should now be 
dealt with fairly and not as an afterthought to more obvious directions of Canadian 
interest. 

Professor Dexter Perkins’s recent book in the American Foreign Policy Library 
from the Harvard University Press, entitled The United States and the Caribbean 
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is a study in restraint as well as in geography, peoples, resources, and the conse- 
quences of past years. The factual part, which builds upon the practised hand 
and long experience of its author, is useful at a moment when interest in the 
Caribbean area is moving perceptibly from the purely strategic to the utilitarian 
opportunities of regional co-operation on a multilateral basis. On grounds of 
economic opportunity and public welfare alone, this co-operation would be 
welcomed, the more so since government by co-operation has now extensively re- 
placed the nineteenth-century habitude of government by recrimination. One 
of the most intriguing lines of thought in this new volume is Mr. Sumner Welles’s 
assertion, in the introduction, that great harm has been done by the interventionist 
policy of past years in retarding the political self-reliance of many of the peoples 
of the independent republics of the Caribbean. Despite the arbitrary restrictions 
once placed upon the growth of national democracies suited to these peoples, 
Mr. Welles appears confident that the liberal political institutions of a majority 
of these republics will help ‘‘to expedite the consolidation of democracy throughout 
the western hemisphere.”” Professor Perkins concludes that if ‘‘the self-restraint 
of the most powerful states is one of the best assurances for the future, then the 
record of the United States in the Caribbean is one of which to be proud.”’ One 
requires to be neither the romanticist nor the cynic in the author's catalogue of 
internationalists to remark that the areas within which the self-restraint of the 
great powers is possible today are assuredly broad, but they are not unlimited; 
and that no amount of conference or discussion has yet produced a satisfactory 
“self-restraining ordinance.” 

Publications of the Department of State at Washington are beginning to over- 
take some of the arrears and delays of the years of war, and a number of these 
reports will be of considerable interest in Canada. Special mention should be made 
of a great undertaking now completed under the title The Treaty of Versailles and 
After: Annotations on the Text of the Treaty. This task was undertaken at the 
direction of President Roosevelt in October, 1943, ‘‘with a view to greater under- 
standing of the out-working of the provisions of the peace settlement with Germany 
in the period between the two world wars."’ The text of the Treaty (and of certain 
supplementary treaties) are set out with annotations interspersed. These anno- 
tations, as the editors explain, are concerned less with the legal meaning and 
historical origin than with the practical effect and historical importance of each 
of the 440 articles. In any case where the ‘‘out-working” of an article !ed to a 
bilateral or other “institutional” agreement, the annotation stops at this point; 
but where difficulties in interpretation persisted (as especially with reparations) 
there is an extended commentary. If it is still true that ‘‘no treaty in history has 
produced so much comment, has been so freely criticized, and has been possibly 
so little understood,”’ then in future there will assuredly be less ground for mis- 
reading or distortion of the historical fact and of the practical effect of the years of 
operation of the treaty. The annotations, understandably, stop short of anything 
which can be held to be a subjective interpretation, and to this extent, if on no 
other ground, this volume of over 1,000 pages would be welcome. A reviewer 
almost marvels at the candour with which, in the midst of a searching examination 
and very readable presentation, the editors remark that “the United States did 
not ratify the Treaty of Versailles.” 


Another useful volume describes Making the Peace Treaties, 1941-1947, begin- 
ning with the Atlantic Charter and continuing through the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences to the drafting of the five treaties which finally were signed in Paris 
in February of last year. This compilation distinguishes the dual processes of 
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making peace and keeping peace, and also gives some account of the several 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Two other companion volumes deal with the participation of the United States 
Government in international conferences, the first covering the four years ending 
June 30, 1945, and the second the following twelve months. A further compilation 
of international agencies in which the United States participates (made originally 
at the request of the Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs) 
suggests how far the international business of the United States Government has 
developed in the sixty years since Secretary Blaine renewed his once-delayed 
invitation to the American republics for a conference in Washington. At that 
moment the United States had taken part in only two international gatherings of 
any recognized standing; today, the details of the conferences held within a single 
year make up a book of 300 pages, and the number of conferences is increasing 
annually. There is a certain wry interest in an appendix which lists the inter- 
national agencies of which the United States is mot a member; and it is curious to 
find the Permanent Joint Board on Defence (Canada-United States) listed as a 
“temporary or war’’ agency. In fact this Board came into operation before the 
United States was a belligerent in the Second World War, and both by design and 
by its title was intended to be a continuing body. 

In no part of the United States’s outreach in recent years has Canada had a 
larger stake than in the European Recovery Program. Congressional approval 
of the very large sums proposed to be expended on “economic co-ordination” in 
Europe, and the more recent appointment of Mr. Paul G. Hoffman as administrator 
of the programme add weight to the appearance of another United States Govern- 
ment publication, European Recovery and American Aid. This is the report of a 
non-partisan committee of distinguished citizens appointed by the president on 
June 22, 1947, to advise on “‘the limits within which the United States might safely 
and wisely plan to extend economic assistance to foreign countries and on the 
relation which should exist between such assistance and our [i.e., U.S.] domestic 
economy.” The basic conclusions of the Committee on Foreign Aid are, apart 
from the specific money commitments involved, of almost as much concern to 
Canada as they are to the United States. 

The Report of the President’s Committee on Foreign Aid is dated November 7, 
1947. The State Department has also published, dated July - September, 1947, 
two volumes of the Report of the Committee of European Economic Co-operation. 
The first volume, transmitted to the secretary of state by Mr. Bevin as chairman 
of the Committee, contains a general statement of the problems of European 
economic recovery, the plans of the European countries concerned to meet these 
problems, and the assistance which these sixteen countries believe to be necessary 
from the United States and other non-European countries and agencies to restore 
their economic position. The conclusions of the Committee make sober, though 
not unhopeful, reading. One remarks the repeated references to the flow of goods 
and supplies and the provision of facilities from the American continent. One can 
only add with satisfaction, as this article goes to press, that something now has 
been done to assure the flow of goods and supplies. Volume II contains the 
technical reports classified under main headings such as food and agriculture, fuel 
and power, iron and steel, transport, and manpower, together with statistical 
tables. The declarations made by the several participating governments on the 
subject of internal financial and economic reforms are also printed in this report. 

Even a casual perusal of these reports on economic co-operation on both sides 
of the Atlantic underlines the complexity of detail and the multiplicity of agencies 
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involved. One can only hope that the appropriate agencies of the United Nations 
itself will gradually achieve a position both of competence and of interest to enable 
them to take over the heavy responsibilities in the direction of economic recovery 
which within the past year have been undertaken primarily by the United States. 
The cost in money terms pales into insignificance against the background of the 
two stark alternatives: stability and peace, or chaos and complete destruction. 


Brief reference may be made to four other United States Government publica- 
tions which have an auxiliary usefulness because of the documentation contained 
in appendices. The report by the president to Congress for the year 1947 on 
The United States and the United Nations reviews the business undertaken by all 
of the principal organs of the United Nations, and adds selected resolutions adopted 
at the second regular session of the General Assembly. There are also selected 
resolutions considered by the Security Council, and selected papers on atomic 
energy control, armed forces, and the regulation of armaments, and a valuable 
group of selected addresses by United States representatives. In his letter of 
transmittal to the president, General Marshall says: ‘The record offers no basis 
for complacency, which would overlook the real obstacles that have appeared, 
especially the repeated inability of the great powers to agree on important questions 
involving the security of the world. The record offers, on the other hand, no basis 
for pessimism, which would unrealistically ignore the range of agreement which 
has been reached.... The absence of unanimity in reaching decisions is not 
necessarily fatal.’ General Marshall concludes that United States participation 
in the United Nations received wide public support, and that the interest of the 
American people in the success of the United Nations was increased rather than 
diminished during the course of the year. It is not automatically a part of this 
report to comment on the directions in which the United States acted outside 
the United Nations; but many who read even the introduction by the secretary of 
state will wish that there had been some attempt at reconciliation of the two lines 
of activity. 

The United States and Italy, 1936-1946 is correctly referred to as a documentary 
record. It is interesting to find that Canada comes into the record through the 
joint statement issued by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Quebec on 
August 24, 1943, and by excerpts from the address which the president delivered 
before the Parliament of Canada in Ottawa on the following day. 


Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress recounts the activities of the 
United States in the administration of German territory from the cessation of 
hostilities. These activities are classified as occupation and control, demilitar- 
ization, denazification, and war criminals; economic policy (both ‘corrective’ and 
“constructive” measures); political structure, law and administration; the revival 
of political life; trade unions and labour activities, and, finally, education, informa- 
tion control, and religion. Extensive documentation is appended under each of 
these headings; and the maps and charts are first-rate examples of realistic presen- 
tation. In discussing the chief tasks for the future the Report soberly concludes 
that ‘...the new Germany must be brought securely and lastingly within the 
scope of a security system, based upon treaty arrangements or upon the United 
Nations security organization, which will consolidate the Allied victory and 
insure that Germany will never again menace the peace of the world.””. This may 
well have been written before the Council of Foreign Ministers came completely to 
a standstill on the question of the peace settlement for Germany; but so far as “‘the 
United Nations security organization” is concerned, it remains not much more than 
a vagrant, if pious, hope. 
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Activities of the Far Eastern Commission contains the report of the secretary- 
general covering the activities of the Commission from its inception on February 26, 
1946, through July 10, 1947. The report is intended primarily to acquaint the 
public with the work of formulating principles for the control of Japan. Mr. Byrnes 
remarked in February, 1946, that ‘“‘peace in the Pacific is an essential cornerstone 
to a stable world structure,” and that the guidance of Japan to “‘a position of 
peaceful association with other nations is therefore a task of major responsibility.” 
That responsibility the Far Eastern Commission is attempting to discharge in 
methodical, if unspectacular, fashion. 

While much attention is understandably focussed upon the working of the 
United Nations and its several agencies, the mechanics and experience of organ- 
izations originally outside the United Nations framework has also been receiving 
attention. Two publications of the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in its series of Studies in the Administration of 
International Law and Organization are of much contemporary interest. The 
first, International Drug Control is a study of international administration by and 
through the League of Nations, written by the former chief of the Drug Control 
Service of the Secretariat. When control of opium and dangerous drugs was 
undertaken under the new auspices of the League in 1920, a new phase of inter- 
national co-operation began. This co-operation has been continued steadily 
under a series of conventions, and it represents one of the most useful of all the 
achievements in world co-operation over the past thirty years. The work of super- 
vision and control is now the responsibility of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
of the Economic and Social Council. This account brings out clearly the impor- 
tance of control which must be effectively international if a common enemy of 
mankind is to be attacked and kept under control. 

The second study, Immunities and Privileges of International Officials, draws 
specifically upon the experience of the League of Nations, but it is of interest 
because of continuing problems under the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, which are dealt with in a supplementary chapter. This latter begins 
with an account of the relevant provisions in the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies created during the war, traces out the history of Article 105 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and discusses the general convention on the privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations. The annexes to the volume gather together 
selected documents on the subject of privileges and immunities, many of which 
in the past have not been readily accessible. Included among these is the Canadian 
order-in-council of August 14, 1941, relative to the privileges and immunities of 
the International Labour Office and its staff. Attention is called to one important 
difference between the arrangements applying to Labour office officials in Canada 
after 1941 and the arrangements originally entered into with the Swiss and Nether- 
lands (for the Permanent Court of International Justice) governments in 1920. 
No distinction is made between officials on grounds of nationality; Canadian 
officials enjoy in Canada the same privileges and immunities as officials from other 
countries. 





The importance which member nations of the United Nations attach to the 
scrupulous observance of the agreed privileges and immunities of their repre- 
sentatives and their staffs may well escape the attention of an outsider, but within 
the framework of international dealings it has frequently consumed a quite dispro- 
portionate amount of time and energy. The working arrangements of the United 
Nations and its several members are now thought to be broad enough to cover any 
possible contingency, and it is to be hoped that these arrangements will provide 
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for the amicable adjustment of many problems of ‘‘protocol”’ which have become 
an accepted accompaniment of both diplomatic and quasi-diplomatic repre- 


sentation. It is satisfactory to note that so carefully documented a study has been 
made available on this rather vexed question. 


Some interesting new ground has been opened up in Dr. Wellington Koo, Jr.’s 
study of Voting Procedures in International Political Organizations. Dr. Koo has 
had the advantage of drawing upon his personal experiences and notes from the 
San Francisco Conference. He first examines the concept of the equality of inde- 
pendent states in international organizations, and then considers the voting pro- 
cedure in international organizations generally, with special reference to the 
direct relationship between voting and the functional aspects of the organization 
concerned. Under the heading of recent non-political organizations the author 
examines the voting requirements of most of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. The chapter on political organizations is concerned mainly with the 
experience of the League of Nations. It contains a very interesting discussion of 
the absolute rule of unanimity which was originally intended to apply under the 
League Covenant (Article 5, paragraph 1). The rule became so thoroughly 
circumvented that eventually its applicability was required in only two types of 
resolutions, those embodying draft conventions, and those interpreting the Coven- 
ant. Even here, as Dr. Koo explains, the effect of a preponderant majority opinion 
“frequently carried the weight of a unanimous decision, and interpretations which 
failed of adoption through a lack of unanimity not infrequently acquired the 
meaning assigned to them by the majority.”” Dr. Koo cites the Canadian resolu- 
tion interpreting Article 10. Although this resolution did not secure a unanimous 
vote in the Assembly, Dr. Koo holds that the Canadian interpretation became the 
accepted one “‘by virtue of the large majority approving it, and by the fact that 
this majority included the permanent members of the Council.”’ 


The major chapter of this fully-documented and persuasive study deals with 
the Security Council. Here the author suggests that while ‘‘the sovereign equality 
of all its members” is prominently set out, the ‘‘mainspring”’ of the principles of the 
United Nations is the acceptance of the political fact that ‘its members are far 
from equal, and that equality shall lie in every respect only among the five nations 
who contributed the greatest share toward the winning of the war.’’ This was, 
says Dr. Koo, the core of the Yalta agreement; but it was a position which certain 
of the middle powers, and Australia and Canada in particular, sought to combat 
in a firm if dignified fashion at San Francisco. It is a position which also loomed 
large at certain stages of the Peace Treaties conference in Paris. 

This book also provides a thoughtful analysis of the real issue in the problem 
of the exercise or non-exercise of the veto power. Dr. Koo concludes that it was 
never a question of “the acceptance or non-acceptance by the other states of the 
world, of the right of the great powers to invest themselves with a right of ‘veto’ 
over majority decisions, and to deny this right to other powers. . . as regards the 
great powers, there is no question of suddenly investing them with a veto, since it 
was a power they already possessed. What has happened, and what provoked 
the dissatisfaction over the Yalta formula, is the fact that whereas the great 
powers retained their right to veto, the other powers were deprived of this right.” 
The term ‘‘veto” has tended to be a thoroughly misleading one. The unanimity 
rule which once applied under the Covenant has been abolished; and in its place, 
so far as a majority of the members of the Security Council is concerned, asystem 
of majority voting now operates. 
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Dr. Koo considers that this ‘striking negation of the concept of equality” isa 
major factor in making the United Nations more realistic than other organizations 
of a political nature which have gone before it. In a world of unequal powers, 
there are manifest absurdities, from the standpoint of practicability and worka- 
bility, of a simple majority rule. The United Nations, like all monuments of 
modern architecture, “reflects in its structure the stresses and strains which it 
will have to bear. Those who cry out for a simple majority rule are in effect no 
different from those who dream today of living in the comforts of tomorrow.” 
Dr. Koo’s meticulous study goes further than any mere examination of the 
mechanism of voting involved. Though he implies that the record on paper is 
not reassuring, and although it appears that the voting procedures in the Security 
Council reflect the role of force in international relations, he leaves no doubt that 
force alone is not the answer to problems of international adjustment. It is not 
surprising that in “the desperate decade”’ between the onset of the great depression 
and the outbreak of the Second World War 
many peoples surrendered the illusions of freedom and equality to pursue the myths 
of racial superiority and of world hegemony; while those others who clung to the ideal 


of democracy held tight to the dreams of pacificism and isolation . . . in the aftermath 
of the terrible struggle for survival ... it is small wonder that the victorious nations 
placed their faith in the sinews of war in order to keep the peace .. . |but| in the year 


1945 the concept that little states have as much right as great states to exist—if not as 
much of the wherewithal to preserve their existence—had become an entrenched maxim 
of international relations. 

In this sense the United Nations, in the author's view, is not the product of 
Great Power agreement alone, but in part a reflection (especially in the ‘‘conglomer- 
ate’’ drafting of the Charter) of “‘all the multiple pressures of the small states whose 
voices would not be denied at San Francisco.”” The concept of force plus authority 
was certainly embodied in the Charter; but the fact that it was never questioned 
that decisions would be by vote, and by majority vote, in a body in which the 
small states outnumbered the large was, in Dr. Koo’s mind, “‘in itself an implied 
recognition that other principles besides force were to dominate the United Nations.” 

Even this conclusion still leaves open the question of finding some common 
ground of agreement among the great powers themselves. The possible effects of 
present voting procedures upon the powers and functions of the Security Council 
probably cannot be assessed with any accuracy atthe moment. But the experience 
to date seems to suggest that when states constituting a majority have a genuine 
interest at stake, not even the veto of a permanent member of the Security Council 
will deter such states from acting in any manner which that majority deems most 
consistent with its interest. On the other hand, as the author indicates, where 
the interests of a “‘dissenting’”’ permanent member are involved, that member will 
not hesitate to use its power of veto to block substantive action by the Council. 

Dr. H. V. Evatt has grappled with some of these problems in his Holmes 
Lectures, 1947, at Harvard University (revised and published under the title of 
The United Nations). In speaking of the Security Council he suggests that irre- 
sponsible use of the veto has ‘“‘done great harm to the prestige of the United Nations 
and has forced members to look to the existing powers of the Assembly rather than 
to the Council for solution of problems of international peace and security for which 
the Security Council is primarily responsible.” Dr. Evatt’s view is that the veto 
should for the future be exercised on enforcement action only. The proposition 
that the veto should ot be used to impede the pacific settlement of disputes was 
publicly supported, early in the day, by the United States and by China; but 
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neither of these permanent members has proposed that the Charter should be 
amended to make this possible. This is a situation in which an interpretative 
resolution might meet the practical difficulty, since, as Dr. Evatt observes, amend- 
ment of the Charter is out of the question so long as any permanent member 
objects. In this situation, and lacking any agreement upon a “rule of conduct” 
in use of the veto, other members of the United Nations must look elsewhere for 
effective action to ensure peace and security. One reflection of this has come 
more recently in the creation of an “interim Assembly”’ to be available to meet 
during ordinary sessions of the general Assembly. The complementary tactic of 
removing items from the agenda of the Security Council and dealing with them in 
the General (or in the Interim) Assembly has been relied upon on more than one 
occasion; and in terms of the interests of the Middle Powers (for one of which 
Dr. Evatt is a redoubtable spokesman), offers a valid and potentially useful means 
of meeting new needs and altered circumstances. 

The root problem here may be stated—as indeed the Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs of Canada has stated it during the past year—as one of irre- 
sponsibility: the irresponsible use of powers which carry in their exercise heavy, 
even onerous, responsibility. There is apparently no question of disturbing the 
primary responsibility of the Security Council; but it is equally clear that this 
definition of primary responsibility must not be allowed to obscure or impede the 
“conciliatory jurisdiction” of the Assembly itself. The conception of ‘‘responsi- 
bility” which animates members of the General Assembly may not square readily 
with the appearances of irresponsibility in the conduct of the Security Council, 
particularly in the use of the veto; but it is at least a starting point for renewed 
assurances that the United Nations can be, as it ought to be, an alert and responsive 
and not a static body. The positive approach to conciliatory tactics—represented 
for example in the joint resolution against war propaganda submitted to the 
Second Session of the General Assembly by Australia, Canada, and France, and 
unanimously approved by the Assembly—likewise offers some assurance that a 
genuine popular interest and enthusiasm can be built upon a reasoned use of the 
resources of goodwill which lie behind such proposals. 

J. A. GrBson 
Carleton College, Ottawa. 
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Egerton Ryerson: His Life and Letters. By C. B. Sissons. Volume II. Toronto: 

Clarke, Irwin and Company. 1947. Pp. x, 678. ($7.50) 

WHEN the first volume of this biography appeared in 1937 it was described by the 
reviewer in this journal as “the most important contribution to the history of 
Upper Canada in the 1830’s to appear in recent years’’ (CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REviEw, XVIII, June, 1937, 210-12). The second volume, covering a period of 
more than thirty-five years and dealing with events on a larger stage, is not less 
important. Throughout the narrative appear many of the important political 
figures of the time, and there is discussion of controversies some of which have 
not even yet found complete solution. Professor Sissons deserves the thanks of 
all interested in Canadian history for the painstaking industry with which he has 
carried on this work during a period in which only considerable sacrifice could 
provide time for historical and literary labour. 

The first volume of this work closed with the death of Lord Sydenham. 
Ryerson was then still the Methodist preacher who had dared to challenge a 
monopoly of clerical control over public education and the idea of a union of 
church and state. A glance at the index of the first volume reveals Ryerson’s 
main interests and concerns prior to 1841—Indian missions and Methodist con- 
ferences, John Strachan and Clergy Reserves, the Rebellion of 1837 and William 
Lyon Mackenzie, Sir Francis Bond Head and Marshall Spring Bidwell, Dr. John 
Rolph and responsible government. But in this second volume new figures and 
new concerns appear. Bishop Strachan and the Clergy Reserves continue but 
we now come upon John A. Macdonald and George Brown, Robert Baldwin and 
Francis Hincks, Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Elgin, separate schools and the 
University of Toronto, and above all the development of a system of public school 
education for the province, Ryerson’s great work and his chief claim to fame. 

On March 27, 1846, Ryerson presented to the provincial government his report 
on a system of public elementary instruction for Upper Canada, based upon his 
study of educational systems in the British Isles, continental Europe, and the 
United States. In all he had visited more than twenty countries, not limiting his 
attention merely to their systems of education but making it his business to 
study the governments and institutions and to note the opportunities for general 
culture which were afforded the common people. He found most to admire in 
the schools of Prussia, Holland, and Switzerland but found few schools anywhere 
that were superior to those he visited in New York and Boston. The three chief 
features of the system which he now proposed and later developed were: the 
method of training teachers, the provision for religious instruction, and the 
standardization of text books. This second volume sets forth in detail how these 
fundamental ideas were applied and expanded. 

Realizing that ‘‘no Constitutional Government [can] establish a system of 
Public Instruction without the co-operation of the people themselves,”’ Ryerson 
carried his ideas far and wide throughout the province by personal visits and public 
addresses. The physical difficulties of travel in the eighteen-forties might have 
daunted any ordinary government official but Ryerson’s experience as a Methodist 
itinerant stood him in good stead and neither snow nor mud, bad roads nor indif- 
ferent lodging held him back. Although not at first ready to recommend a 
compulsory attendance law, this was in his mind from the first. Nor had he any 
intention of confining education to the three R’s, but aimed also at seeing the 
youth of the country made acquainted with other useful and cultural fields. ‘‘With 
what a noble race,” he wrote, “‘would Canada be peopled forty years hence, if 
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every child from this time henceforth, should receive eight years instruction in the 
practical arts and duties of life on Christian principles.’ That was his ideal of 
education for Upper Canada and he lived to see much of it realized. 

The controversial subject of separate schools bulks large in this volume. In 
1851, five years after the passing of the public school legislation, there were only 
twenty separate schools out of three thousand elementary schools in the province 
and four of these were Protestant. Ryerson set forth his own views at this time 
in a letter addressed publicly to three of the Roman Catholic bishops: ‘I always 
thought the introduction of any provision for separate schools in a popular system 
of common education like that of Upper Canada was to be regretted and in- 
expedient; but finding such a provision in existence, and that parties concerned 
attached great importance to it, I have advocated its continuance,—leaving 
separate schools to die out, not by force of legislative enactment, but under the 
influence of increasingly enlightened and enlarged views of Christian relations, 
rights and duties between different classes of the community.” 

His hopes were disappointed when, beginning in 1852, the Roman Catholic 
authorities persistently pressed the government to provide for their people what 
they described as the same privilege enjoyed by Protestants under Lower Canada’s 
dual system. The more aggressive attitude at this time was probably related to 
the ultramontane zeal of the hierarchy at Montreal following the return of the 
Jesuits to Canada and their support by Bishop Bourget. Until the very eve of 
Confederation this was one of the difficult problems facing Ryerson. 

Ryerson gave his own version of the activities of his long career in The Story 
of My Life, published a year after his death. But neither this, nor the biography 
by Nathaniel Burwash which was included in the ‘‘Makers of Canada”’ series, 
reveals the man as do these two volumes. One cannot but wonder what would 
have been Ryerson’s success had he been drawn into the political arena and had 
made politics, rather than religion and education, his career. John A. Macdonald 
admired his talents and in 1860 made certain suggestions of “fresh fields and 
pastures new’’ which Ryerson declined. It is quite possible that this involved a 
more active participation in politics. 

George Brown heartily disliked the man and pursued him year after year with 
bitterness in the columns of The Globe. Edward Blake and Ryerson were not 
on speaking terms after 1871. (‘‘Suspension of social intercourse’ is Ryerson’s 
phrase.) Mowat evidently respected him and was usually ready to co-operate, 
but was sometimes suspicious. Lord Elgin plainly admired Ryerson and described 
him to Lord Grey as “one of the ablest men in Canada,” but added: ‘He is 
accused by many of being somewhat cunning.”’ The latter phrase was not used 
unkindly and perhaps meant the sort of political cunning with which Macdonald 
so often exasperated his opponents. 

Through all his long public career Ryerson never ceased to be what he had 
been originally—a Methodist preacher. Like John Wesley he loved to preach 
and embraced every opportunity to do so over a period of more than fifty years. 
He was nowhere more at home than in the pulpit or in attendance at a Methodist 
conference. He did something to liberalize the prejudices of his denomination 
and to break down the tendency to overmuch clerical control. His clash with 
his brethren over attendance upon the class meeting as a requisite to church 
membership led to his separation from the conference for a year. He was not 
narrow in his views. He shocked many Methodists by placing his daughters in a 
school in Toronto where dancing was taught and later by placing one of them ina 
Montreal convent where she might learn the French language. When he visited 
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Rome in 1856 he had an audience with Pope Pius IX who thanked him for his 
fairness to Roman Catholics in educational matters. 

The vitality of the man was astonishing. In 1864, after he had passed his 
sixtieth birthday, he crossed Lake Ontario in a fifteen-foot skiff, portaged to Lake 
Erie, and followed the north shore to his summer home on an island within Long 
Point. In one day he rowed a distance of forty miles, from the mouth of the Grand 
River to Port Dover, and on the following day delivered two addresses. Returning 
he ran into a storm midway on Lake Ontario and landed hours after darkness had 
fallen. Until late in life he seemed to know nothing of fatigue. 

With the completion of this work we have an authoritative biography of a 
most important figure in the history of Upper Canada. Beyond that, the large 
amount of fresh documentary material which has been embodied in the narrative 
will be of great value to all students of the period and will throw new light on a 
variety of controversial topics. 


FRED LANDON 
The University of Western Ontario. 


The New North-West. Edited by C. A. Dawson. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 341. ($4.25) 


The New North-West is a collection of essays on the Yukon and the Mackenzie, 
edited by Professor C. A. Dawson, on behalf of the Canadian Social Science Re- 
search Council. In 1944 the Council instigated a survey of these regions with the 
support of the Rockefeller Foundation. This book is the fascinating account of 
the personal investigations of representative scholars. 

It begins with a description, by Dr. C. C. Lingard, of the administration of the 
North-West. Representative government in the Yukon, and the federal adminis- 
tration of the Mackenzie, provide an adequate background for further expansion. 
However, a new Department of Northland Development is suggested. Meantime, 
the joint development of the Mackenzie and Yukon might justify their joint 
administration. 

Professor Griffith Taylor describes the geography of the region, emphasizing 
the abnormally warm summers of the Mackenzie which make settlement feasible. 
The growth of cross-connexions between the main north-west lines of relief should 
make for a closer integration of the Yukon, the Mackenzie District, northern 
British Columbia, and Alberta. 

At present, point settlement rather than bloc settlement is characteristic. 
Points have been chosen at river nodes for trade reasons, rather than with a view 
to agricultural or mining potentialities. Not a few farms have had to select sites 
remote from trading posts in order to find good soils. Mining settlements are also 
divorced from the older stations, and lack their functional cohesion. Yukon 
settlements have tended to decline, while those of the Alcan Highway have not 
yet discovered new uses to replace the strategic ones which brought them into 
being. Nevertheless, a grid of settlements has evolved to make a sound frame- 
work for future development. 

Professor E. L. Bruce discusses the mineral wealth of the region. While this 
may be considerable, it is generally uneconomic to exploit. The only exceptions 
are the high-priced or strategic products, such as the gold of Klondike or Yellow- 
knife, or the radium and uranium of Great Bear Lake. Silver working at Mayo 
fluctuates with the prices and is declining. The lead-zinc areas of Great Slave 
Lake and the copper reserves of Coppermine do not warrant development under 
present conditions. Oil at Norman is now only of local importance. Once the 
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factor of cost came back into play, the militarily valuable Canol project was 
abandoned. 

To stimulate mining in the North-West, transportation would have to be 
improved, all-weather roads be built around rapids or low-water stretches in 
rivers, freight rates reduced, and federal taxes on airplane traffic, and on machines 
and supplies going into the mines, be taken off or adjusted. 

Professor and Mrs. Robinson give a brief history of the fur trade, describing 
the chief sources of fur, and the chief fur-producing regions. Trapping is confined 
increasingly to the native population, since it is recognized that the fur trade is 
likely to remain their chief occupation. They do not take readily to farming or 
mining. The fur trade supplies a use for large areas of otherwise useless land. 
However the North-West cannot stand intensive trapping, and conservation 
measures are much in need. 

Mr. William Dickson writes a thoughtful chapter on agriculture. Although 
the Hudson Bay Company and federal authorities have encouraged gardening 
and general farming for forty-five years, there are only fifteen farms in the 
Mackenzie Basin, and twenty-six in the Yukon. Gardens are used simply to add 
freshness and variety to the main diet, which consists of imported canned goods, 
flour, etc. The local market is not a big enough incentive. Most mining centres 
are remote from the potential agricultural tracts. The outside market is too costly 
to reach. Risks from summer frost or drought are not infrequent. Cultivable 
land is scattered in isolated lots, increasing the cost of distributing supplies and 
assembling products. Nevertheless, experimental stations and soil surveys should 
be started to help to solve these problems. 

Transportation is the key to the North-West. Mr. H. W. Hewetson’s article 
discusses its drawbacks and opportunities. The extension of railways seems 
hardly feasible unless for strategic reasons. Waterways form the chief routes, 
but suffer from ice blockages in spring, low water in summer, and early freeze-ups 
in the fall. Several rapids entail time-consuming portages. Roads should be 
built to supplement the rivers, such as the Grimshaw-Hay and the Bear River 
roads, but they are costly to maintain and use. Airways area boon for passengers 
and mail, but are too expensive for large-scale freight development. A plea is 
made that the government should develop or subsidize transportation, so as to 
encourage settlement. Meanwhile, removing the luxury tax on air transport in 
the Territories would be a signal help. 

Health conditions in the Mackenzie District are considered by Mr. G. J. 
Wherrett. Although existing services are impressive, measures to improve sani- 
tation, encourage immunization, make up for nutritional deficiencies, and curtail 
the spread of tuberculosis are much needed. Immediate reforms suggested are 
unifying medical services in the North-West under a full-time director, instituting 
an airplane service, segregating tuberculosis patients in a sanatorium, increasing 
the nursing staff, and extending the health-education programme. 

Mr. Andrew Moore’s contribution on education is provocative. A curriculum 
is needed to suit the Indian to his environment, and yet to enable him to cope 
satisfactorily with white civilization. Most teaching is done in mission schools. 
While equipment is fairly good, the staff, though devoted, is not adequately 
trained. There should be public inspection of these schools, and at the same time, 
an extension of the public school system. The example of Yellowknife shows that, 
where conditions are propitious, the administration can provide adequate schooling. 

A special essay on Eskimos is written by Dr. J. A. Urquhart, describing the 
environment, and the people’s reaction to it, chiefly in terms of seasonal changes 
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in habitat and occupation. Their communal ways have made them very co- 
operative in matters such as conservation. 

An excellent summary chapter is provided by Professor C. A. Dawson, whose 
skilful editing throughout the book does much to help the reader. He emphasizes 
possible developments still to be made, such as the tourist value of the Alcan 
Highway, the revival or extension of mining areas, the improvement of transpor- 
tation and the linking together of different systems of routes, the development of 
agriculture and lumbering in optimum areas, the conservation of fur resources, 
and the advancement of social standards throughout the region. A good sug- 
gestion is that conditions in Alaska and in Russia should be studied to give Canada 
the benefit of their experience. 

The book concludes with an exceptionally valuable bibliography compiled by 
Elaine A. Mitchell. 

Altogether, it presents a stimulating challenge to the consideration of Canada’s 
last frontier. The enthusiasm of the writers for the north has nowhere led them 
to misjudge its limitations, and the estimate of its possibilities is therefore sane and 
reliable. 


J. W. Watson 
McMaster University. 


John W. Dafoe. By G. V. FERGuson. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. vi, 
127. ($2.25) 


Tuts valuable little book is not a biography and not a history. For its own 
purpose it is probably the better for being neither. Dafoe was never without a 
cause—usually the biggest thing in sight. The purpose of these brief chapters is 
“to explain how he worked and why he chose to fight the campaigns he did.” 
This is a large order, and while not altogether convincing in some respects, it is a 
brave attempt at some of the gravest problems of our time. 

“How he worked” is told with the insight of a fellow-craftsman writing at 
first hand after nineteen years of growing intimacy. Many of these glimpses are 
invaluable because they could have been found nowhere else. The author’s 
introduction to Dafoe was in an Oxford common-room where, with tousled hair 
and black tie awry, the Dafoe dialectic was used with devastating effect: ‘‘Never 
give em more than one barr’! to start with. But if they are foolish enough to ask 
for more, then give ‘em the other barr’l right between the eyes.’’ A man who 
cared less than the proverbial two straws about his personal appearance, and 
scarcely more about popularity except in so far as public opinion was indispensable 
to his cause, was free from many inhibitions which hamper smaller men. Dafoe 
with his back to the wall in August, 1917, or almost inarticulate with rage at the 
blundering arrest of the strike-leaders in 1919 was too sure of his own convictions 
to worry about others. Domestic intimacies too played no small part in the 
Dafoe technique. The night of St. Julien when his own boy was in the salient 
was part of a much larger pattern covering both wars, and even Mr. Ferguson has 
not over-rated the serenity and deep insight he always found awaiting him beside 
his own fireside. The biographers of Dafoe will do well to explore that sanctuary 
in appraising the sense of direction and the courage which above all other attributes 
marked Dafoe’s influence in Canadian and Commonwealth politics. 

“How he worked” with Sir Clifford Sifton—one of the most masterful spirits 
of his day—and with his business manager E. H. Macklin, is told with engaging 
frankness. A newspaperman’s observation at first hand of the editorial page of 
the Free Press, with W. J. Healy, D. B. MacRae, T. B. Roberton, Grant Dexter, 
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and the author himself (all too modestly screened) in the background is in itself a 
record worth preserving. For Dafoe himself clear writing was in the last analysis 
clear thinking for it was often seen at its best before it reached the pen-or-pencil 
stage at all. Characteristic too of Dafoe’s profound sagacity was his creed in 
politics as in history that the springs of human conduct are seldom to be found 
near the surface in the formal despatch or the official document: that great issues 
are “deeply influenced and sometimes determined ...by factors of the most 
purely personal kind.”” This was as true of Sifton’s resignation in 1905 and of 
Borden’s stand in 1919 as it was of the American Revolution or the Canadian 
Confederation. The conjunction of masterful personalities has been no small part 
of Canadian politics, and for that reason if for no other, the unaccomplished dream 
of a series of political memoirs by Dafoe himself will remain one of the irreparable 
historical losses of our day. 

Turning to the campaigns he fought, Mr. Ferguson divides his theme into 
three periods. Of these the first is by far the slightest. The hurly-burly of Western 
Canadian politics in the days of Greenway, Sifton, and “‘Bob’’ Rogers was a period 
of “savage and prolonged in-fighting,” and it is safe to say that it cannot be 
appraised in vacuo on general principles apart from the stormy figures of Louis Riel 
and his foesin that demonicage. Thesecond period up to the death of Sir Clifford 
Sifton in 1929—the long struggle for national ‘“‘status’—is probably responsible 
for most of the egregious misunderstandings which still becloud Dafoe’s reputation 
in Canada. Round Tablers impugned his motives, imperialists burnt his editorials 
in the streets, and some of his gratuitous allies with far narrower views and motives 
helped to give an appearance almost grotesque to the ultimate ends he had in view. 
The truth is that there was no fundamental difference between the period of 
“status” and the final phase in which Dafoe’s dedication to internationalism and 
world peace and finally war again left him among the most discerning of statesmen. 
There were still choruses of execration when he laid unholy hands upon the appease- 
ment of Mussolini and the Munich pact, but even in the era of “status” he had 
little in common (except for the immediate advantage) with the legalistic isolation- 
ism of Mr. Ewart or the insulationism of Mr. Bourassa. Much of his reputation 
with the imperialists may have been due to the fact that he was first last and always 
a journalist, and he used to say that a journalist could not afford to check and 
balance and weigh like an historian but must plunge forward day by day, taking 
allies where he could find them and relying upon the net result at the end of the 
fight. This, combined with a measure of courage unsurpassed among his Canadian 
contemporaries, frequently left him standing alone and laying about him in all 
directions. Only two or three times was he ever “down,” and he was still fighting 
when he died. 

A note may be added with regard to the second phase of Dafoe’s work—the 
so-called fight for “status” where Mr. Ferguson’s touch is less sure than in the 
later period of “the Sanhedrin,’’ the Institute of International Affairs, the com- 
mission on federal and provincial relations, and the losing fight for peace. After 
1919 there was general agreement that certain anomalies from the colonial period 
were full of potential mischief. It was Sir Clifford Sifton’s opinion that these 
should be dealt with by a sort of constituent convention with parliamentary 
sanction, ‘‘to draft an amended constitution” based upon the B.N.A. Act of 1867 
with which (an amazing opinion for a constitutional lawyer) he believed that 
Canadian self-government began.! The far sounder view that autonomy had 


1Canada was ‘‘given the right to govern itself by the British North America Act of 
1867. ... On the date when the British North America Act was passed it represented 
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irrevocably begun with responsible government, that its range had already ex- 
panded by “convention” or usage in a score of deliberate precedents for three- 
quarters of a century, and that the whole range of national attributes could be 
brought within its orbit by the same method, was the key to the new sense of 
direction in the Imperial Conference of 1923 and in the phenomenal results of 1926, 
1930, and 1931. This view, shared by Dr. Skelton of External Affairs, received 
its most militant exposition in practice, in season and out of season, in the editorial 
columns of the Free Press. Dafoe’s irate readers were left to find out for them- 
selves that these skirmishes were but means toanend. If Dafoe were now living 
he would probably acclaim as his supreme vindication the almost incredible out- 
come in India and the dictum of a distinguished American historian that the 
British Commonwealth has the key to the only international organization which 
has ever worked. 


CHESTER MARTIN 
The University of Toronto. 


Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians): A Record of Achievement. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. M. McAviry in collaboration with officers and men of the 
Regiment. Witha foreword by Major-General B. M. HorrMeister. Toronto: 
Brigdens. 1947. Pp. 280. 


In the months of inactivity that most units of the Canadian Army had to face in 
1945 between the end of hostilities and repatriation, many of them began the task 
of preparing regimental histories while the sources of evidence were still warm. 
War diaries and other relevant documents were made available to regimental 
historians by the Historical Section at Canadian Military Headquarters in London 
and more recently at Army Headquartersin Ottawa. Thus some of these histories 
were completed and even printed in Europe, while several more ambitious accounts 
have since been published in Canada. 

Colonel McAvity, who commanded the Lord Strathcona’s Horse during the 
last crucial year of the war, has produced a good example of this type of history. 
He rightly concentrates his attention on the period from January, 1944, to May, 
1945, when the Strathconas were in action. In straightforward manner he tells 
the story of their surprise journey to Italy, of their battle inoculation on the grim 
Ortona front, of the great spring offensive in the Liri Valley and their epic crossing 
of the Melfa River, of their role in the cracking of the Gothic line and in the subse- 
quent fierce battle for Coriano ridge, and of the frustration of their second Italian 
winter, bogged down in “‘The Promised Land” of the southern Po Valley. Perhaps 
one of his most interesting chapters is that in which he describes the unique trek 
from Central Italy, via Leghorn and Marseilles, and thence through France, 
Belgium, and Holland, which brought the 1st Canadian Corps back into the fold 
of the First Canadian Army. The last few weeks of fighting across the low-lying 
countryside of Holland, from Arnhem to the Ijssel-Meer (Zuyder-Zee) form a 
vivid contrast to the more sombre story of the long slow struggle in mountainous 
Italy. 

This book is written primarily for ‘“‘The Regiment,” which fact must excuse 
the inclusion of much detail that can be of little interest to the general public and 
of very limited value to the military historian. Tribute must be paid to the 


absolutely all the rights of self-government which Canada possessed. This must be 


understood to be without any qualification whatever.’’—Address before the Ottawa 
Canadian Club, April 8, 1922. 
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glorious dead, but it is difficult to avoid the language of the obituary notice. The 
accounts of fighting ring true—it is a great advantage that the author witnessed 
much of which he writes—but it cannot be said that the progress of the battle 
always remains clear in the reader’s mind. In fact it is a more difficult task to 
tell the story in terms of men and tanks than of armies and army groups. The 
accuracy of the account is, however, vouchsafed for by General Hoffmeister, who 
commanded the 5th Canadian Armoured Division in which the Strathconas served. 

Colonel McAvity’s work should be of some value to the military historian, if 
only because it contains the impressions of a distinguished officer who commanded 
one of Canada’s outstanding armoured regiments in the recent war. Much of the 
detail that it contains will be available in war diaries and in other sources, but the 
editing, the correlation, and a few notable passages of description make a useful 
addition to the raw material. Excellent maps and very effective sketches in brown 
and white add greatly to the appearance of the book, while among a number of 
useful appendices there is a unique collection of ‘‘thumb nail” sketches of the 
history of almost every tank in the Regiment, eleven of which had run the full 
course from Matera in southern Italy to Groningen in northern Holland. Itisa 
pity that the author did not include a glossary of the numerous technical terms 
used in the narrative. 

J. B. CoNACHER 

The University of Toronto. 





McGill University at War, 1914-1918, 1939-1945. By R. C. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
With an epilogue by F. Cyrit JAMEs. Montreal: McGill University. 1947. 
Pp. xii, 437. 


THE theme of this attractive volume is stated by Viscount Alexander in the 
foreword: ‘‘Men of this University were in the forefront of every endeavour to win 
two wars.”’ In describing McGill’s wartime contribution, no aspect of military or 
civilian service has escaped mention. From the assembly of the McGill Pro- 
visional Battalion on the campus soon after the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 
Dr. Fetherstonhaugh describes the service of McGill students and staff in the 
infantry, artillery, machine-gun, and medical units raised and trained on the 
campus, as well as in other Canadian and British formations. In the scientific 
field, he tells of investigations into anti-submarine devices, sound-ranging, ex- 
plosives, and magnesium production; medical research and the provision of service 
libraries were also among the civilian services. The work by last year medical 
students in Montreal hospitals during the influenza epidemic in 1918 is described 
as “of almost incalculable value.” The account in greater detail of the Second 
World War fills two-thirds of the volume. Dr. Fetherstonhaugh describes the 
rapid growth of the Canadian Officers Training Corps from 125 on the day Canada 
entered the war to 1,441 six weeks later, and the subsequent development of sub- 
sidiary army, naval, and air force contingents. In addition, from a multiplicity 
of individual accounts he has compiled a record of the achievements of McGill 
men and women in the forces not only of Canada and Great Britain, but of the 
United States and Poland as well. 

As in the first conflict, his account is more than a chronicle of individual exploits 
in the armed forces, or the history of military training on the campus. Great 
emphasis is laid on the scientific contribution, which varied from research on gas 
mask filters to tracing counterfeit sugar coupons. McGill physicists and chemists 
took part in atomic research, and investigated problems of smoke, gas warfare, 
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and explosives. Brilliant results were achieved in devising methods for large-scale 
R.D.X. production. Macdonald College contributed important work on nutri- 
tional and agricultural problems, and in the medical field, McGill conducted a 
co-ordinated programme of research. In the Neurological Institute, there were 
studies on seasickness, artificially created in human guinea-pigs by an ingeniously 
devised swing; the effect of transporting casualties by air was investigated in a 
special decompression chamber. These diverse wartime activities are all presented 
against the background of the University’s effort to maintain, as far as possible, 
its normal peacetime role. As a result, McGill was able to train large classes of 
radio-technicians for the R.C.A.F., and, in a special army course, to prepare stu- 
dents for commissions in technical branches. 

A comparison of the two wars is interesting. In the earlier struggle, lack of 
preparedness is evident in the raising and training by the C.O.T.C., formed only 
two years previously, of badly needed infantry reinforcement companies. The 
formation of No. 3 Canadian General Hospital (McGill), largely composed of 
medical staff and students, indicates the costly use of professional talent. Fortu- 
nately these mistakes were not repeated in the second conflict. Following the 
advice of General McNaughton, that teachers and students should be discouraged 
from joining the Forces, at least in the early stages of the war, the resources of the 
University were employed with greater economy. Casualties were, however, 
distressingly high. Of the 5,263 McGill men who enlisted, 298 died on active 
service. The honour roll indicates that with few exceptions the burden of sacri- 
fice fell on those young men who graduated from 1935-42. 

Dr. Fetherstonhaugh avoids the danger of clogging his narrative with details, 
and presents a clear, straightforward account. He writes with competence on a 
wide range of topics. His wartime account is aptly concluded with a thoughtful 
epilogue by Principal F. Cyril James, who describes the rehabilitation problems of 
the years 1945-7, and sketches the future plans of the University. 

In this book Dr. Fetherstonhaugh is exploring new and important ground. As 
he is careful to point out, McGill was but one of the Canadian universities con- 
tributing to the cause of victory. It is to be hoped that accounts of others will 
appear later, for the role of the universities in wartime, and conversely the effect 
of war on the universities, will be an important chapter both in the history of 
Canada’s war effort and in the story of the development of Canadian education. 
Dr. Fetherstonhaugh’s book, which, so far as the present reviewer is aware, is the 
first in its field, will have an important part in either of these studies. It marks 
out an objective towards which authors of other university war histories will aim 
with profit, besides constituting an enduring memorial to those whose names are 
enscribed on the honour roll. 


RoBert A. SPENCER 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Les Voyages de Découverte et les Premiers Etablissements (XV*® - XVI® siécles). 
By Cu.-Anpré JULIEN. (Colonies et Empires, Troisiéme Série, Histoire de 
l’Expansion et de la Colonisation Frangaises.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1948. Pp. 533. 


M. JULIEN is professor of colonial history at the Institute of Political Studies of 

the University of Paris, at the National School of France Overseas, and at the 

National School of Administration. He is the general editor of the monumental 

series of works on French colonial activity of which this volume forms a part. 
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There are to be five series of volumes in all: Colonial Studies, Classics of Colon- 
ization, The History of French Expansion and Colonization, The Geography of 
French Colonies and Union, and Art and Literature. M. Julien is to write four 
of the six volumes of general history which comprise the third series. 

This first volume begins by describing France’s share in the maritime activity 
of the late Middle Ages in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. The greater part 
of the volume is taken up with exploration, fishing, and commercial activity in 
North America and Brazil in the sixteenth century. It is based on a wide survey 
of the monograph literature in French and English with references also to works in 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. It is amply supplied with footnotes which will 
be a useful guide to students in this field. 

Two interesting chapters for students of Canadian history are those which 
deal with the slow but steady growth of French interest in, and knowledge of, 
North America. In these centuries the Turkish question dominated French 
thinking about the outside world. Interest in the Turk, who had been able to 
build a state strong enough to challenge Christian civilization, satiated French 
curiosity about non-European peoples. The early contact of the French with 
North American savages presented no similar attraction to their imaginations. 
Yet in these same centuries there grew up the great tradition of “‘Le bon sauvage” 
which led to that missionary activity which, in the following century, was to affect 
very greatly the whole of French colonial activity. 

R. A. PRESTON 
The University of Toronto. 





Les Techniciens de la colonisation, XIX* - XX* siécles. Edited by Cu.-A. JULIEN, 
et al. (Colonies et Empires, Premiére Série, Etudes Coloniales.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1946. Pp. 321. 


Tuis is the first volume to appear of a new series entitled, ‘‘Etudes Coloniales,” 
which is part of a greater collection called, “Colonies et Empires.’”’ We are 
promised more than thirty volumes which will contain original sources, as well as 
historical and geographical monographs. It is proposed to rewrite the whole of 
French colonial history. The plan is majestic, but will the results be of the same 
quality? We may well doubt this if we consider the first step. What is worse is 
that the promoters, perhaps unconsciously, present themselves as revisionists, 
making a clean sweep of the past, and affecting to seek everything worthwhile 
outside their own frontiers. For historians, as for anyone, this is an undesirable 
frame of mind: “At the present time,” writes Ch.-A. Julien, in the foreword, “‘it 
is impossible to study French colonization seriously if one does not know English.” 
The enunciation of so fine a paradox is aimed possibly at flattering some people 
but certainly not those French writers who have the least pride in their literature. 
“The sole history of French colonization,” writes this author, “which offers critical 
references is the work of an American” (H. I. Priestly, The Coming of the White 
Man, Toronto, 1929). Nonetheless we know of the works of Rameau de Saint- 
Pére (1889), and of Emile Salone (1907) to speak only of those which come to mind. 
M. Julien continues, “Paradoxical as that may appear there exists no serious 
edition of the voyages of Cartier or of Champlain.”” We may add, since the author 
does not appear to know about them: except in the case of Cartier the edition 
published by the Dominion Archives; and in Champlain's case, the two critical 
editions of Laverdiére and of the Champlain Society. The foreword of this book, 
where these statements occur, is decidedly a tactless statement, to say the least. 
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We would like to be more favourable in our comment upon the collaborators. 
Of the fifteen monographs which comprise this volume, there are some which are 
very good, that on Lyautey, for example. The two essays concerning Canada, 
those on Lord Selkirk and on Lord Durham are, however, condensations of certain 
works in English that are wholly British in inspiration. Yet, in both cases, in 
addition to the general histories of Canada, there are good monographs in French 
which would have allowed the writers to qualify their conclusions in a way more 
impartially Canadian. And why place Durham amongst the ‘technicians of 
colonization” when he was no more than a radical theorist of colonial policy? 


HonoRIUS PROVOST 
Laval University. 


From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. By JOHN HOPE FRANK- 
Lin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xv, 622, xlii. ($5.00) 


THE author, a graduate and now a professor of Harvard University, has written 
this extensive and well-balanced narrative, restrained in its treatment of a difficult 
subject. One chapter is devoted to the negro in Canada, beginning with the history 
of slavery during the French and British periods, proceeding through the period 
when Canada was a place of refuge for escaped slaves, and closing with a brief 
survey of the position of the negro in Canada today. 

Migration to Canada of escaped slaves began soon after the War of 1812 
when soldiers returning from the campaigns against Upper Canada brought word 
of the country to the north where freedom prevailed and no man was in bondage. 
During the forties the “underground railroad” brought many to this land of 
freedom, but the stream became a torrent when the new Fugitive Slave Bill came 
into operation in the autumn of 1850. Upper Canada’s negro population increased 
by several thousands during the following winter requiring much in the way of 
humanitarian relief and bringing about the organization of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Canada, with headquarters at Toronto and branches in several other 
cities. Numerous further accessions came during the fifties, but after the Civil 
War many returned to the United States and the coloured population was soon 
considerably diminished. For many years past it has shown little change. 

Professor Franklin is inclined to be pessimistic with regard to the opportunity 
for advancement afforded to the Negro in Canada today. Few avenues of employ- 
ment are open to him and the professions are practically closed. His lot in Canada, 
in the twentieth century, has not been a happy one and migration back to the 
United States has seemed to be the only avenue to opportunity. 


FRED LANDON 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Monseigneur Lafléche et son temps. By RoBert Rumitty. Montréal: Editions 
B. D. Simpson. 1945. Pp. 460. 


Les Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois. Tome V. Octave Crémazie. By S&RAPHIN 
Marion. Hull: Editions l’Eclair; Ottawa: Editions de l’Université. 1946. 
Pp. 214. ($1.25) 


A vERY long list of books is already to M. Rumilly’s credit. This one, about 
Lafléche, is considered one of his best. Some critics have compared the author’s 
twenty odd books on the Histoire de la Province de Québec with this particular one 
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on Lafléche, but the difference is great; for his Histoire M. Rumilly was practically 
limited to the newspapers, whilst for his book on Lafléche he had access to various 
private archives, such as those of the Séminaire de Nicolet, of the Evéché des 
Trois-Riviéres, of Senator Bourgeois, of the Archevéché de Saint-Boniface. 

Each of the nineteen chapters of the book is well constructed and interesting. 
An abundance of citations gives solidity to the author’s opinions. The subject of 
the book, of course, is very controversial. The period of time which it covers was 
one of the most troublesome in the whole history of French Canada: political 
divisions, national strife, the long dispute about Laval University, the vexed 
question of the schools in Manitoba, the missions of the papal delegates—all these 
are very thorny problems. The Archives of the Séminaire de Québec are rich in 
manuscript documents concerning at least some of the problems. The students of 
the newly-established Institut d’Histoire of Laval University wil! find there ample 
material for theses that may throw more light on the subject. Yet M. Rumilly’s 
book will remain the best starting point for further research. 

M. Marion’s book on Octave Crémazie is the fifth in a series of studies under 
the title ‘“‘Les Lettres Canadiennes d’autrefois.’”” The previous books have ex- 
plained the bilingual, the French, the Canadian, and the pre-romantic, phases of 
French-Canadian literature. With Crémazie, the author comes to the real romantic 
movement in Quebec. Crémazie deserved a complete book; yet it is a tour de force 
to have written it. Asa matter of fact the life of Crémazie has been very elusive, 
on account of his financial difficulties in Canada and his long sojourn in France. 

M. Marion gives a good idea of Crémazie’s biography in some twenty pages. 
Then he proceeds to study the poet's intellectual and moral traits, his unhappy 
beginnings, and the themes of his poetry. He gives sufficient attention to the 
various shapes of Crémazie’s verse, to the models used by the imitator, to his 
shortcomings and his merits. It was a good idea to include an anthology of more 
than twenty pages of his poetry. M. Marion is always interesting. He hasa gentle 
way of putting life into dead things, that is the result of very extensive research 
work. Even so, I believe that new material may be discovered in our Archives, 
but it is the author’s merit to have found the ‘‘fil d’Ariadne.” 


ARTHUR MAHEUX 
Laval University. 


Our Old Montreal. By JoHN Murray Gipson. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 1947. Pp. xiv, 266. ($3.75) 


It is rather difficult to discover the kind of reader for whom Mr. Gibbon has 
designed this book. For the historian it is of little value, for the author is quite 
uncritical in his use of sources and as a result produces a mélange of quotations 
from well-known contemporary narratives, from Parkman, and from more dubious 
modern works; in fact the frequent quotations from Parkman are the most readable 
parts of the sections that deal with Montreal under the French régime. Mr. 
Gibbon’s style is too often garrulous and incoherent: for instance, sandwiched in 
between remarks on the fur fair at Montreal and on the tobacco smoking habits 
of the Indians is a discursive list of Montreal’s markets at the present day, and the 
mention of tobacco leads immediately through a quotation from R. M. Ballantyne 
to a long eulogy of Sir William Macdonald—and all this in three short pages 
(pp. 41-3). Nor is Mr. Gibbon very accurate in the facts he does give: to select 
only from the first half of the book, it may be pointed out that Dauversiére’s name 
was Jérome le Royer (p. 14); Duluth came to New France long before 1682 (p. 48); 
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James McGill arrived at least as early as 1766 and not in 1776 (p. 59); not 200, but 
just over 100 French fell in the Lachine massacre of 1689 (p. 45); there is no 
evidence that Father Viel was deliberately killed and thrown into the rapids by 
Hurons (p. 50); there is no such body as the ‘National Reserve Council’’ (p. 95); 
there is also no “University of Philadelphia’’ (p. 96); two different totals are given 
for the number of Slavs in Montreal and both of them, according to Mr. Gibbon’s 
own figures, are wrong (p. 186); while one of his numerous typographical errors 
betrays the author into asserting that French classical colleges give courses in 
“Art” instead of in “Arts’’ (pp. 103-4). His illustrations are good, but among 
them he has reproduced opposite page 74 a highly imaginary picture of Montreal 
in the eighteenth century, while the photograph of Sherbrooke Street opposite 
page 234 has been reversed from right to left. 

It seems almost impossible that this book can be intended for the tourist, for 
no tourist could find his way around Montreal with its aid, even if he could be 
induced to read through its many dreary descriptions of Montreal’s trades and 
industries—there are actually twenty lines on pages 150-1 which contain nothing 
but a list of the names of the steamship companies whose ships sailed from Montreal 
in April, 1947; and the chapter on McGill (Chapter XIII) is about as exciting as a 
university calendar. Moreover, to Mr. Gibbon everything in Montreal is perfect, 
and the chapters dealing with the city in the twentieth century become one un- 
* ending eulogy. It only damages the writing of local history in Canada to permit 
it to resemble the type of material issued by the local tourist bureau or the chamber 
of commerce. 


E. R. ADAIR 
McGill University. 


The Records of the Van Every Family: United Empire Loyalists, New York State, 


1653-1784; Canada, 1784-1947. By Mary BLACKADAR PiERSOL. Toronto: 
T. H. Best Printing Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 131. 


Tuis scholarly little book will be read with pleasure by others besides the members 
of the Van Every family, and may well serve as a model to those engaged in similar 
undertakings. The materials have been gathered with critical discrimination from 
a great variety of sources: libraries, archives, church records, court records, 
cemeteries, land titles, and private records have been ransacked with a thorough- 
ness which has produced reliable results. A wide area has been explored far 
beyond Ontario and the State of New York. The history of the Van Every family 
begins with the arrival of Myndert and Carsten van Iveren of Evering-he in 
Holland, who settled in Beverwyck (now Albany) about 1653. MacGregory 
Van Every was the first of this family to settle in the Niagara District; he was a 
Loyalist and a member of Butler’s Rangers and had seen service in the border 
warfare of the Revolution. Dr. William Hunter Piersol has contributed a care- 
fully documented account of Colonel Patrick MacGregory, a Scotchman who 
played a part in the history of the Toronto region as early as 1687, and according 
to tradition an ancester of MacGregory Van Every. No historian has yet treated 
in detail the connexion of the Dutch and English settlers on the Hudson with the 
fur trade and the early history of Canada, beginning with the expulsion of the 
Hurons and continuing down to the arrival of Simcoe. At many points the records 
of the Van Every family touch upon the events of this period. The careful 
indexing is especially commendable. 


Percy J. ROBINSON 
Toronto, 
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KerrsTEAD, B. S. Canada at the crossroads in foreign policy (International journal, 
III (2), spring, 1948, 97-110). ‘Another war, whoever wins it, would cause the 
loss of Canadian independence.” Hence Canadian interests can be served only 
by the maintenance of peace. 


McNaucuton, A. G. L. National and international control of atomic energy (Inter- 
national journal, III (1), winter, 1947-8, 11-23). 


MILLER, EUGENE H. Canada and the Pan American union (International journal, 
III (1), winter, 1947-8, 24-38). At present, the trend in Canada seems to be away 
from membership i in the Pan American union. 


RosBerts, LESLIE. Memo to my countrymen (National home monthly, XLIX (4), 
Apr., 1948, 9, 25-9). The author believes that Canada does not have to play a 
satellite role in the western hemisphere. 


SmitH, I. NorMAN. Security Council membership—a challenge to Canada (International 
journal, III (2), spring, 1948, 111-19). 


SowarD, F. H. Canada in a two-power world. (Behind the Headlines series, VIII (1).) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. Apr., 1948. Pp. 24. The shortest air route between the 
United States and Russia is a curved line over the Canadian Arctic. In the event 
of another war, what should or could Canada do? 


WESTERN, MAurRICcE. Canada’s réle in the second assembly (International journal, III (2), 
spring 1948, 120-31). Canada has exerted, and will doubtless continue to exert, 
the influence of a ‘‘Middle’’ Power in the assembly of the United Nations. 


Wittmot, Ross. Desy—cultural diplomat (Canadian review of music and art, VI (3, 4), 
Dec.-Jan., 1948, 15-16, 45). Dr. Jean Desy, “‘a cultured man as well as a diplomat,”’ 
was Canadian ambassador to Brazil and is now ambassador to Italy. 


Witson, KENNETH R. Dollar famine. (Behind the Headlines series, VII (7).) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1948. Pp. 20. Gives a brief account of some of the special aspects of the 
world dollar problem which affect Canada. 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Burton, E. F. (ed.). Canadian naval radar officers. With a foreword by the honourable 
es MacDona_Lp. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1947. Pp. 63. 
1.50 


Canada, Department of National Defence, Directorate of Naval Information. The sea, 
ships and men, by officers of the Directorate of Naval Information, Naval Service Head- 
uarters, Ottawa. Illustrated with official photographs and with drawings by Sub- 
ieutenant I. L. CrostHwait. Toronto: Navy League of Canada. 1946. Pp. 48. 


Canadian Jews in World War II. Part I. Decorations. Montreal: Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 1947. Pp. 95. 


McAvity, J. M. Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians): A record of achievement. 
In collaboration with officers and men of the regiment. Toronto: Brigdens. 1947. 
Pp. 280. Reviewed on p. 201. 


Stacey, C. P. The Canadian army, 1989-45: An official historical summary. Illustrated 
with paintings by Canadian army war artists. Maps drawn by C. C. J. Bonn, 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp.xx, 354. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Witxinson, A. R. (ed.). Ottawa to Caen: Letters — Arthur Campbell Wilkinson. 
Ottawa: Tower Books. 1947. Pp. x, 124. ($3.00) 
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Jutien, Cu.-ANDRE. Les voyages de découverte et les premiers établissements (X Ve- 
X Vie siécles). (Colonies et Empires, Collection Internationale de Documentation 
Comparée; Publiée sous la direction de Cu.-ANDRE JULIEN; Troisiéme série; 
Histoire de l’expansion et de la colonisation francaises.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1948. Pp. iv, 533. (460 fr.) Reviewed on p. 203. 


Scisco, Louis Dow. Voyage of Vicente Gonzalez in 1588 (Maryland historical magazine, 
XLII (2), June, 1947, 95-100). Deals with the voyage in 1588 of Vicente Gonzalez, 
a Spanish explorer, from Florida to Chesapeake Bay. 


(3) New France 


BONNAULT, CLAUDE DE. Les Frangais de l’'Ohio: Un drame dans la prairie: L’affaire de 
Jumonville (1749-1754) (Revue d’histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, I (4), mars, 
1948, 501-18). Jumonville was sent with a small party to watch the Virginians 
under George Washington; on May 27, 1754, he and his party were surprised by 
Washington’s force and Jumonville, with nine of his men, was killed. 


DELANGLEZ, JEAN. The genesis and building of Detroit (Mid-America, XXX (2), Apr., 
1948, 75-104). This is a continuation of articles published earlier in Mid-America, 
namely, “Cadillac’s Early Years in America’ in the January, 1944 issue and 
“Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac” in the April, 
July, and October, 1945 numbers. 


Dureavu, AGNEs. Les Frangais de l'Illinois de 1778 a 1792 (Revue d'histoire de |’ Amé- 
rique frangaise, I (4), mars, 1948, 495-500). 


GrovuLx, LIONEL. Le coureur de bois, type social (Action nationale, XX XI (1), janv., 
1948, 23-38). Historians have explained the coureur de bois by geographical, eco- 
nomic, and political factors, but have, perhaps, not taken sufficiently into account 
the psychological one. 


Jury, WILFRID. Fairfield on Thames: Report of excavations made on the site of the early 
mission village, 1946. (Bulletin of the Museums, no. 5.) London: University of 
Western Ontario. 1948. Pp. 27 


MALCHELOsSE, GERARD. Les forts du Richelieu. Hull: Editions “L’Eclair.” 1947. 
Pp. 27. 


Roy, ANTOINE. Inventaire des greffes des notaires du régime francais. Québec: Archives 
de la Province de Québec. 1947. Pp. 195. 


Roy, Lton. Le domaine seigneurial de Charny-Lirec (B.R.H., LIV (5), mai, 1948, 140-3). 
Les premiéres concessions de terres @ Kamouraska (B.R.H., LIV (3), mars, 
1948, 77-82). 


R{oy], P.-G. Quelques forts du régime francais (B.R.H., LIV (1), janv., 1948, 5-14; 
LIV (2), fév., 1948, 35-46). 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ALEXANDER, ARTHUR J. How Maryland tried to raise her continental quotas (Maryland 
historical magazine, XLII (3), Sept., 1947, 184-96). Various unsuccessful ex- 
pedients were adopted in revolutionary Maryland to fill the ranks of the Conti- 
nental Army; finally the colony resorted to compulsory service. 


BoISSONAULT, CHARLES-MARIE. Les Canadiens et la révolte de Pontiac (Revue de 
l'Université Laval, II (9), mai, 1948, 778-87). 


BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES. La genése de la Loi de 1867 concernant l’Amérique du 
Nord britannique (Culture, IX (1), mars, 1948, 3-17). Concerning the preparation 
and drafting of the text of the British North America Act. 
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BowrE, Lucy LeicH. Maryland troops in the battle of Harlem Heights (Maryland 
historical magazine, XLIII (1), Mar., 1948, 1-21). The battle of Harlem Heights 
was fought on September 16, 1776 and was the first time in the American Revo- 
lution that British regulars were routed by American troops. 


BRIDENBAUGH, CaRL. The neglected first half of American history (American historical 
review, LIII (3), Apr., 1948, 506-17). There appears to have been a decline both 
in the teaching and in the encouragement of research in early American history on 

the university level in the United States. 














Caywoop, Louis R. Excavating Fort Vancouver (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
4-7). The site of Fort Vancouver, founded by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
1824-5 on the north bank of the Columbia River, is being excavated by the United 
States Department of the Interior. 


CHILDs, FRANCES S. French opinion of Anglo-American relations, 1795-1805 (French 
American rev ‘iew, I (1), Jan.-Mar., 1948, 21-35). Describes and evaluates aspects 
of French opinion on Anglo-American relations from 1795 to 1805 as seen in the 
newspaper press, the diplomatic correspondence, and the reports of government 
agents, refugees, and travellers in the New World. 












CoLEMAN, R. V. The first frontier. Illustrated. New York and London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and Company]. 1948. Pp. xvi, 
458. ($4.50) To be reviewed later. 








CREIGHTON, D. G. An episode in the history of the University of Toronto (University of 
Toronto quarterly, XVIII (3), Apr., 1948, 245-56). Discusses the failure of Sir John 
Macdonald’s university bills of 1847. 






Documents sur invasion américaine (Revue de l'Université Laval, II (7), mars, 1948, 
642-8). Prints some letters to General Arnold in connexion with the American 
invasion of 1776. 










Documents sur la Révolution américaine (Revue de l'Université Laval, II (5), janv., 
1948, 454-9; II (6), fév., 1948, 544-8; II (8), avril, 1948, 742-8; II (9), mai, 
1948, 838-46). 










FOUCHER, ANTOINE. Un épisode héroique de notre histoire locale: Le journal du célébre 
siége de Saint-Jean. St. Jean, Que.: Le Canada francais. 1946. Pp. 32. (25c.) 
St. Jean, on the Richelieu River about 25 miles southeast of Slaameek has been of 
considerable military importance in Canadian history. 












GLover, RICHARD. An early visitor to Hudson Bay (Queen's quarterly, LV (1), spring, 
1948, 37-45). William Wales, an astronomer, visited Churchill, Manitoba in 
1769 to see the transit of the planet Venus across the face of the sun. 












HAMEL, MARCEL-PIERRE. Le rapport de Durham: Présenté, traduit et annoté par 
MARCEL-PIERRE HAMEL. Montréal: Editions du Québec. 1948. Pp. 376. 
($3.25) To be reviewed later. 





Harvey, D. C. Centenary of responsible government in Nova Scotia (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XX XV (6), Dec., 1947, 275-7). 











Mackay, Corpay. The great rendezvous: Kaministikwia—Fort William (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXXVI (1), Jan., 1948, 9-15). In the years of struggle be- 
tween the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company for command 
of the western trade, Fort William, because of its mid-way position between 

Montreal and the beaver country, became the metropolis of the North West traders. 










MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. Fur traders’ inn (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
28-31). The ‘‘George and Vulture,’’ made famous by Mr. Pickwick, was a favourite 
hotel for Hudson’s Bay men when they visited London in Dickens’s day. 
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MarTIN, CHESTER. Sir George for the defence (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
8-11). Prints a letter from Sir George Simpson to the Honourable John Ross 
written in 1856 at the zenith of the fortunes of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


MUuLLER, Epwin. The Company of Adventurers (National home monthly, XLIX (5), 
May, 1948, 14-15, 29-32). Of the history and present activities of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. 


NuTE, GRACE LEE. Peninsula, the Pic River region, and modern Marathon (Inland seas, 
IV (1), spring, 1948, 3-14). Notes on the history of Marathon on the eastern 
shore of Lake Superior from the fur-trade days onward. 


Sissons, C. B. (ed.). Letters of Mary Lewis Ryerson from 1832-1842. (Victoria Uni- 
versity occasional papers no. 1.) Toronto: The Library, Victoria University. 
Apr., 1948. Pp. 18. 


Wattacr, W. S. The footprints of Fraser’s Highlanders on the sands of time (Culture, 
IX (1), mars, 1948, 29-31). The officers and men of Fraser’s Highlanders, a 
Scottish regiment which took part in the capture of Louisbourg and Quebec, were 
the original nucleus of Scottish immigration into Canada. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Canada, Department of Public Archives. Report for the year 1947. GusSTAVE LANCTOT, 
Keeper of Public Records. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. xlviii, 232. ($1.00) 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada 1948: The official handbook of present 

conditions and recent progress. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1948. Pp. iv, 266. (25c.) 

The Canada year book 1947: The official statistical annual of the resources, history, 

institutions, and social and economic conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1947. Pp. xxxv, 1239. ($2.00) 


Canada, the Senate. Debates, 1947, third session, twentieth parliament, 11 George VI. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. xviii, 715. 


ForsEy, EUGENE. Disallowance of provincial acts, reservation of provincial bills, and 


refusal of assent by lieutenant-governors, 1937-47 (C.J.E.P.S., XIV (1), Feb., 1948, 
94-7). 


STEVENSON, J. A. A mew era in Canada (Foreign affairs, XX VI (3), Apr., 1948, 515-27). 
A survey of the Canadian political scene on the eve of Mr. King’s probable 
retirement. 


Survey of Canadian legislation. Dominion of Canada by Bora LASKIN. Maritime 
Provinces by J. B. MILNER. Ontario by D. N. TREADGOLD. Quebec by E. W. 
Rowat. Western Provinces by GILBERT D. KENNEDY (University of Toronto law 
journal, VII (2), lent term, 1948, 486-523). 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Ettiot, Hopkins. The Micmacs of Nova Scotia (Empire digest, V (8), May, 1948, 


te Notes on the Micmac Indians, the earliest known inhabitants of Nova 
otia. 


Murcuie, Guy. Saint Croix, the sentinel river: Historical sketches of its discovery, early 
conflicts and final pomngetion by English and American setilers with some comments 


on Indian life. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce [Toronto: Collins]. 1947. 
Pp. xx, 281. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


Puituips, FrepD H. Fredericton—centennial city (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVI (2), Feb., 1948, 80-93). General article on the development of Fredericton. 
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Piers, Harry. The evolution of the Halifax fortress, 1749-1928. Revised, edited and 
completed with appendices, bibliographies and index by G. M. SELF with the 
assistance of PHYLLIS BLAKELEY under the direction of D. C. Harvey. Halifax: 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 1947. Pp. xii, 155. ($2.00) 





Stmpson, RayMOND A. The eee of Nova Scotia: Geographical aspects. Ottawa: 

Canadian Geographical iety. 1948. Pp. 32. One of the Provincial Series 
published by the Canadian Geographical Society and prepared specially for 
students. 











(2) The Province of Quebec 
Les cahiers des dix, no. 12. Montréal: Les Dix. 1947. Pp. 282. To be reviewed later. 













DEMERS, PIERRE. La physique et les canadiens francais (Action universitaire, XIV (1), 
Oct., 1947, 54-61). 





GRovuLx, LIONEL. Mgr Adélard Langevin d’aprés une partie de sa correspondance (Revue 
d’histoire de l’Amérique frangaise, I (4), mars, 1948, 569-94). Mgr Langevin 
(1855-1915) was elected archbishop of St. Boniface in 1895; he took a prominent 

part in the controversy over separate schools in Manitoba. 







LAFRAMBOISE, JEAN-CHARLES. L’ Université d’Ottawa et l'Ontario francais (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, XVII (4), oct.-déc., 1947, 395-404). 









LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. Saint-Constant et Sain'-Philippe de Laprairie, 1744-1946. 
Hull: Editions “L’Eclair.”” 1947. Pp. 48. (50c.) A sketch of the history of the 
Quebec parishes of Saint-Constant and Saint-Philippe. 

















Lettres du R. P. Eric Audette, Chartreux (B.R.H., LIV (3), mars, 1948, 67-77). Prints 
some letters of Father Audette (died 1913) which will be of interest to those ac- 
quainted with the family. 


OakLeEy, Amy. Kaleidoscopic Quebec. Ulustrations by THORNTON OAKLEY. New York: 
Appleton-Century [Toronto: Ryerson Press]. 1947. Pp. xiv, 278. ($4.50) 











PERRAULT, J. L’avenir des lois frangaises au Canada (Action nationale, XXXI (3), 
mars, 1948, 190-206). French law is in grave danger because of the increase in 
statutory and proclamatory law and steps should be taken to conserve this essential 
element of French nationality. 








Quebec, Province of. Statistical year book, 1947. Published by authority of the Hon. 
PauL BEAULIEU. Quebec: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. xvi, 615. 




















Roy, C.-E. 


Percé: Its nature: Its history. Percé: The author. 1947. Pp. 159, li. 
($1.50) 





Sécuin, Maurice. Le régime seigneurial au pays de Québec, 1760-1854 (Revue d’his- 
toire de l’Amérique frangaise, I (4), mars, 1948, 519-32). The seigniory along with 
the parish has played an important part in French-Canadian survival. 











STEVENSON, JOHN A. The problem of French Canada (Quarterly review, no. 575, Jan., 
1948, 113-25). Reviews some of the recent literature on French Canada including 
French Canada in Transition by Everett Hughes, The French-Canadian Outlook 
by Mason Wade, The Tin Flute by Gabrielle Roy, and Two Solitudes by Hugh 
MacLennan. 







VACHON, ALEXANDRE. Un grand liturgiste canadien: Le cardinal Villeneuve (Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, XVII (4), oct.-déc., 1947, 377-94). The late Cardinal 
Villeneuve “‘mérite de figurer avantageusement parmi les plus grands liturgistes 
de chez nous.” 
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VIGEANT, PreRRE. Un siécle aprés la reconnaissance officielle de la langue frangaise 
(Action nationale, XXXI (4), avril, 1948, 297-305). It was one hundred years 
ago in 1848 that the imperial parliament consented to abrogate the clause of the 
Act of Union which proscribed the use of the French language in the legislature of 
United Canada. 


Wuort0, Eva-Lis. Quebec: Museum piece with muscles (Maclean's magazine, LXI (7), 
Apr. 1, 1948, 13, 46, 48-9). A feature article on Quebec City. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


The city of Toronto (Monetary times, CXVI (5), May, 1948, 26-8, 30, 91-2). A feature 
article on Toronto in the Monetary Times’s “Cities of Canada” series. 


EpGar, PELHAM. The Royal Ontario Museum (University of Toronto quarterly, XVII (2), 


Jan., 1948, 168-78). A brief account of the origins and growth of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Toronto. 


GuILLet, Epwin C. Pioneer banking in Ontario: The Bank of Upper Canada, 1822- 
1866 (Canadian banker, LV (1), winter, 1948, 114-32). 


Hutcuison, Bruce. Exploring Ottawa (National geographic magazine, XCII (5), 
Nov., 1947, 565-96). 


Musuay, H. A. Early Great Lakes steamboats: The battle of the windmill and afterwards, 
1838-1842 (American neptune, VIII (1), Jan., 1948, 37-60). Of the activities along 
the Canadian border of the Patriots and of a secret society called the Hunters during 
the disturbed years immediately following the Upper Canadian rebellion. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


ARCHER, JOHN H. (comp.). Historic Saskatoon. In collaboration with J. C. BaTEs. 
Saskatoon: Junior Chamber of Commerce. [1948.] Pp. 62. (50c.) 


CAMERON, ALEX R. Place names (Saskatchewan history, I (2), May, 1948, 23-4). 
Notes on some of Saskatchewan's place names. 


CAMERON, WM. BLEASDELL. Peaceful invasion (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
36-9). Offers a theory of why the warlike Indians permitted the newly-formed 
North West Mounted Police to penetrate their lands. 


The city of Calgary (Monetary times, CXVI (3), Mar., 1948, 26-9, 96). Another in 
the Monetary Times's ‘‘Cities of Canada”’ series. 


DaroE, J. W._ Early Winnipeg newspapers (Papers read before the Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (3), 1947, 14-24). This paper was read before 
the Society in April, 1930, and tells of the first seventy years of journalism at Fort 
Garry and Winnipeg. 


Eaton, Percy. An early Manitoba diary (Papers read before the Historical and Scien- 
tific Society of Manitoba, III (3), 1947, 25-37). Extracts from J. W. Harris’s 


private account of events and personalities—mainly in Winnipeg—from 1869 to 
1922. 


Knox, OLIvE. Red River shadows. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1948. 


Pp. xii, 303. ($3.00) This novel is set against a background of nineteenth-century 
western Canadian history. 


Looking backward (Saskatchewan history, I (2), May, 1948, 20-2). Extracts from the 
reminiscences of Robert Sinton of Regina which were privately printed in 1935 
in a booklet entitled Looking Backward from the Eightieth Milestone, 1935 to 1854. 


MatTHESON, S. P. Floods at Red River (Papers read before the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba, III (3), 1947, 5-13). Some stories of the great inundations 
of 1826, 1852, and 1861—the last an eyewitness account. 
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PEEL, BRUCE. On the old Saskatchewan trail (Saskatchewan history, I (2), May, 1948 
1-9). The famous Saskatchewan Trail, first traced out about 1840, wound 900 
miles from Fort Garry to Edmonton. 







Saskatchewan, province of. Second report of the Saskatchewan archives for the period 
June 1, 1946 to May 31, 1947. Regina: King’s Printer. 1947. Pp. 92. 





STEAD, RoBERT J. C. Calgary—city of the foothills (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVI (4), Apr., 1948, 154-70). 





Witson, CLiFForD (ed.). Papers read before the Historical and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba, III (8). Winnipeg: The Society. 1947. Pp. 53. Papers are listed 
separately in this bibliography. 







(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 







HARVEY, ATHELSTAN GEORGE. Douglas of the fir: A biography of David Douglas, 
botanist. Cambridge: Harvard University Press |Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders]. 1947. Pp. x, 290. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 



















Jounson, Patricia M. John Foster McCreight (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
XII (1), Jan., 1948, 79-92). The first of four articles dealing with aspects of the 
career of John Foster McCreight, first premier of British Columbia. 






















McKeE vig, B. A. Fort Langley: Outpost of empire. Frontispiece by GEORGE H. 
SOUTHWELL. Decorations by C. P. CoNNoRTON. Vancouver: Vancouver Daily 
Province. 1947. Pp. xii, 98. To be reviewed later. 


SAGE, WALTER N. The place of Fort Vancouver in the history of the Northwest (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XXIX (2), Apr., 1948, 83-102). Relates the history of Fort 
Vancouver which from 1825 to 1846 was the British bastion on the Columbia River. 


Weir, T. R. New Westminster, B.C. (Canadian geographical journal, XXXVI (1), 
Jan., 1948, 22-38). Includes description of the history, industries, and institutions 
of New Westminster. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


FINNIE, RICHARD. Canada moves north. Revised edition. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1948. Pp. xii, 239. ($3.00) This book, first published in 
1942, is brought up to date with a postscript describing what the atomic age has 
meant to the North. 


GILLHAM, C. E. Raw North. Illustrated by Bop Hines. New York: Barnes [Toronto: 
Copp Clark]. 1947. Pp. xviii, 275. ($3.50) 


LarsEN, HENRY A. The conquest of the North West Passage: The Arctic voyages of the 
St. Roch, 1940-44 (Geographical journal, CX (1-3), Jan., 1948, 1-16). 


NutTE, GracE LEE. Paris to Peel's River in 1892 (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 
19-23). An early woman tourist describes her experiences going down north 
fifty-six years ago. 


PLUMMER, HARRY CHAPIN. Modernizing the Canadian North (Canadian business, 
XXI (2), Feb., 1948, 36-8, 104, 106-7). 


Scott, JosEPpH M. The story of our Canadian Northland. Toronto: Dents. 1946. 
Pp. 224. ($1.60) 


Tuomas, A. VERNON. Northern Canada and Alaska: Their strategic importance (World 
affairs, I (4), Oct., 1947, 384-92). 
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Tuomas, Lewis H. The annual reports of the lieutenant-governor of the North-Wes 
Territories (Saskatchewan history, I (2), May, 1948, 10-15). Prints sleetiane 
from the first report for the year 1883 of the lieutenant- -governor of the Northwest 
Territories to the minister of the interior. 


(7) Newfoundland 


ARKISON, WILBUR. What's behind the Duplessis ‘‘claim’’? (Atlantic guardian, IV (5), 
Feb., 1948, 11-13.) Examines the influence of Premier Duplessis of Quebec on the 
Newfoundland question. 


CAHILL, BRIAN. Newfoundland’s labor governor (Atlantic guardian, IV (4), Jan., 1948, 
20-3). A feature article on Sir Gordon Macdonald, governor of Newfoundland. 


GEORGE, MARK. Bonavista (Atlantic guardian, V (2), May, 1948, 26-9). 


JacKMAN, L. J. The U.S. bases: Newfoundland’s case for a new deal (Atlantic guardian, 
V (1), Apr., 1948, 12-16). The author believes that Newfoundland should have a 
new deal on the bases rented to United States in 1941. 


Mayo, H. B. How Newfoundland voted on Confederation in 1869: Will history repeat 
itself in 1948? (Atlantic guardian, IV (4), Jan., 1948, 5-7). 


Mercer, G. A. Newfoundland (Canadian geographical journal, XXXVI (3), Mar., 
1948, 104-29). Describes the island’s historical background, government, physio- 
graphy, climate, people, resources, cities, education, and communications. 


Newfoundland goes to the poll (Atlantic guardian, V (2), May, 1948, 12-19). Discussion 
of the current political scene in Newfoundland. 


Newfoundland looks at her future: The question of federal union with Canada (Round 
table, no. 150, Mar., 1948, 551-8). 


Ryan, D. W. S. Lewisporte (Atlantic guardian, IV (5), Feb., 1948, 19-23). Sixteenth 
in a series of articles on the towns of Newfoundland. 


Seymour, Eric A. St. John’s gets the ‘‘new look” (Atlantic guardian, IV (6), Mar., 
1948, 5-11). St. John’s is enjoying the biggest building boom in its history. 


STRANGE, SUSAN. Jewfoundland—tenth province (World affairs, I (4), Oct., 1947, 
376-83). The problem of Newfoundland’s future status is not a constitutional but 
an economic one. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 


(1) General 


Gipson, J. M. The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada: Fiftieth anniversary, 1897- 
1947. Ottawa: The Order, 114 Wellington St. 1947. Pp. xii, 124. ($2.00) 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


Canadian Citizenship Council. From immigrant to citizen: Report of the National 
Conference on the citizenship problems of the new immigrants, Montreal, January 
23-24, 1948. Ottawa: The Council. 1948. Pp. 80. (25c.) 


CousInEAU, RENE. Pour une politique canadienne d’immigration (Actualité économique, 
XXIII (3), oct., 1947, 542-58). 


STAINER, JOHN. Settlement problems in British Columbia (Queen’s quarterly, LV (1), 
spring, 1948, 20-6). Unless active plans are made to spread British Columbia’s 
population, the province will soon consist of three or four overcrowded districts 
separated by wide stretches of uninhabited country. 
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Wuorto, Eva-Lis. ‘‘We can’t go back" (Maclean's magazine, LXI (11), June 1, 1948, 
5-6, 25-8). Concerning the immigration of displaced persons into Canada. 


(4) Geography 


Botts, ADELBERT K. Geographic backgrounds of Hudson Bay history (Social education, 
XI (8), Dec., 1947, 348-5). Deals with the long-time interaction of man and 
environment in the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


TANGHE, RAYMOND. Géographie économique du Canada (Bibliotheque Economique et 
Sociale.) Montréal: Editions Fides. 1947. Pp. 278. ($1.50) 


TAYLOR, GRIFFITH, SEIVERIGHT, Dorotnuy J., and Ltoyp, TREvor. Canada and her 


neighbours. Toronto: Ginn and Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 248. A text book of 
geography. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


Bone, P. TURNER. When the steel went through: Reminiscences of a railroad pioneer. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1947. Pp. xiii, 180. ($3.00) The 
author was a Scot who came to Canada in 1882 and became employed as an engineer 
on the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and subsequently on other 
railways. His reminiscences are little concerned with the problems or types of 
construction, but give a general picture of the mode of life of the builders. 


Camm, R. W. The Great Western Empire (Western Ontario historical notes, VI (1), 
Mar., 1948, 10-18). Explains the influence and importance of the Great Western 
Railway in the thirty years after its opening in 1850. 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Historic Rideau Canal (Canadian geographical journal, XX XV (6), 
Dec., 1947, 278-91). Short sketch of the history of the Rideau Canal. 


Hoan, DANIEL W. The St. Lawrence seaway— Navigation aspects (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXVI (2), Feb., 1948, 53-69). 


Lams, W. Kaye. Empress Odyssey: A history of the Canadian Pacific service to the 
Orient, 1913-1945 (British Columbia historical quarterly, XII (1), Jan., 1948, 1-78). 


Mackay, Armour. Mercy flight (The beaver, outfit 278, Mar., 1948, 42-5). Tells the 


story of a 1,300 mile mercy flight to Repulse Bay, one of the greatest ever made in 
North America. 


PoLiarD, J. R. A. Railways and settlement (1881-1891) (Saskatchewan history, I (2), 


May, 1948, 16-19). Concerning the effect of railways on settlement in the North- 
west Territories. 


RosBerts, LEsLiE. The Great Lakes (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (8), Apr. 15, 1948, 23, 
47-50). Concerning transportation on the Great Lakes. 


TALMAN, J. J. The Great Western Railway (Western Ontario historical notes, VI (1), 


Mar., 1948, 2-9). Tells of the construction and opening of the Great Western, 
ninety-two years ago. 


Hooke, A. J. Alberta—Nature's treasure house (Canadian geographical journal, XX XV 


(4), Oct., 1947, 154-77). Deals with the resources and industrial prospects of 
Alberta. 


(6) Science 


Atcock, F. J. A century in the history of the geological survey of Canada. (National 
Museum of Canada, Special contribution no. 47-1.) Ottawa: Department of Mines 
and Resources. 1947. Pp. viii, 94. (25c.) 
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ANGLIN, GERALD. Lifesaver in a lab coat (Maclean’s magazine, LXI (11), June 1 
-—, 17-18, 38, 41-2). A feature article on Dr. Charles Best of the Banting-Best 
insulin team. 


CRANE, JAMES W. The University of Western Ontario (Calgary Associate Clinic histori- 
cal bulletin, XIII (1), May, 1948, 1-3). Brief outline of the beginnings of medical 
education at the University of Western Ontario. 


LortiE, Lton. Perspectives scientifiques (Action universitaire, XIV (1), oct., 1947, 43- 
53). On the state of science in Quebec. 


MITCHELL, Ross. Manitoba's medical school (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, XII (4), Feb., 1948, 66-9). Describes the beginning of the Manitoba 
Medical College. 


StanLEy, G. D. Dr. Abraham Groves, 1847-1935: A great crusader of Canadian medicine 
(Calgary Associate Clinic historical bulletin, xf (1), May, 1948, 4-10). On the 
life and work of one of Canada’s outstanding medical personalities, Dr. Abraham 
Groves of Fergus, Ontario. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
Canadian Library Council. Libraries in the life of the Canadian nation: Part I. Public 
libraries. Ottawa: Canadian Library Association. 1946. Pp. 107. 


GENDRON, GERARD. La contribution financiére du clergé a l’enseignement dans le Québec 
(Actualité économique, XXIII (2), juillet, 1947, 265-84). 


Nos om! eta 1846-1946: Album souvenir: Un siécle d’apostolat. Montreal. 1947. 
p. 5 


IX. GENEALOGY 


BurRGESSE, J.-ALLAN. La plus ancienne famille du Saguenay. (Publications de la Société 
Historique du Saguenay, no. 12.) Chicoutimi: La Société. 1948. Pp. 40. 


CarTiER, A.-O. La famille Cartier de Sorel (B.R.H., LIV (4), avril, 1948, 99-105; 
B.R.H., LIV (5), mai, 1948, 143-58). 


GopBouTt, ARCHANGE. Les origines de la famille Lemoyne (Revue d'histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise, I (4), mars, 1948, 833-40). 


PreRSOL, MARY BLACKADAR. The records of the Van Every family: United go 
Loyalists: New York State, 1653-1784, Canada, 1784-1947. Toronto: T. H. Best 
Printing Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 131 (tables). Reviewed on p. 207. 


Provost, Honorius. Mariages entre canadiens et sauvages (B.R.H., LIV (2), fév., 
1948, 46-57). 


Roy, Lfon. Les habitants de Saint-Frangois, I.0., en 1681 (B.R.H., LIV (4), avril, 
1948, 106-9). 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CarRpDIN, CLaRIssE. Bio-Bibliographie de Marius Barbeau. Lettre-préface de LOUVIGNY 
DE MontiGny. Précédée d’un hommage a Marius Barbeau par Luc LACOURCIERE 
et FELIX-ANTOINE SAVARD. Montréal: Edition Fides. 1947. Pp. 96. 


HAMILTON, ROBERT M. The newspaper microfilming project (Canadian Library Associ- 
ation bulletin, IV (4), Feb., 1948, 89-93). ahi the Canadian Library 
Association’s project to microfilm Canadian newspapers. 


A list of theses accepted by the University of Western Ontario in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, Bachelor of Laws, 
1909-1947. (Library bulletin of the University of Western Ontario, I (4), Dec., 
1947.) London: Lawson Memorial Library. 1947. Pp. 25. 


7 
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Saskatchewan, Archives and Government Publications Division. Publications of the 
governments of the North-West Territories and the Province of Saskatchewan, 1877- 
1947: Preliminary check list. Compiled by CHRISTINE MACDONALD. Regina: 
Archives and Government Publications Division, Legislative Library. 1948. 

Pp. iv, 84 (mimeo.) 


XI. 





ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Martius. L'arbre des réves. (Collection humanitas publiée sous le patronage 
de la faculté des lettres, Université de Montréal.) Montréal: Editions Lumen. 
1947. Pp. 189. 

Are the real folk arts and crafts dying out? (Canadian art, V (3), winter, 1948, 
128-33). ‘In the last two decades, a well-meant but misleading educational effort 
has heavily contributed to demoralize handicrafts.” 

——— Cornelius Krieghoff. (Canadian Art series.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. 
Pp. vi, 36. (Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00) Describes the life and work of Cornelius 

Krieghoff (1812-1872). 
















BILODEAU, ERNEST. Un canadien errant... Lettres parisiennes.—Croquis canadiens. 
Chroniques, voyages et fantaisies. Préface de M. l'abbé THELLIER DE PONCHEVILLE. 
Montréal: Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes. 1947. Pp. 250. 














BUCHANAN, DonaLD W. Carl Schaefer—regional painter of rural Ontario (Canadian 
geographical journal, XXXVI (4), Apr., 1948, 200-1). 


CraiG, IRENE. Grease paint on the prairies (Papers read before the Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (3), 1947, 38-53). An account of the theatres, 
the plays, and the players of Winnipeg from 1866 to 1921. 



















DUHAMEL, ROGER. Coup d’gil sur la littérature Franco-Canadienne (Action universi- 
taire, XIV (1), Oct., 1947, 5-13). ‘‘Depuis une quinzaine d’années, nous pouvons 
relever les signes d’un épanouissement plus généreux, d’un élan plus authentique, 
moins livresque, qui donnera des fruits.” 


Dumas, PauL. Recent trends in Montreal painting (Canadian art, V (3), winter, 1948, 
120-7). 


DuvaL, PauL. Canada's two ‘‘K’s” (Empire digest, V (8), May, 1948, 10-16). Of two 
prominent figures in early Canadian art—Paul Kane and Cornelius Krieghoff. 
The Canadian earth (Empire digest, V (6), Mar., 1948, 58-64). Canadian artists, 
in their efforts to portray the Canadian earth, have achieved some notable successes. 
William Winter, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. (Canadian review of music and art, VI (3, 
4), Dec.-Jan., 1948, 25-7, 30). William Winter paints people of all sorts and from 
them he is creating a novel, warm, and increasingly ah chaotet in Canadian art. 








FALARDEAU, EmILe. Artistes ef artisans du Canada: Filiau-Dubois. (Cinquitme Série.) 
Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1946. Pp. 77. (75c.) 


Gavuvreav, JEAN-MariE and Riou, Pauw. Les formes de l'activité artisanale (Actualité 
économique, XXIII (2), juillet, 1947, 232-54). On the work of Quebec artisans. 


Hunt, J. Doris. Winnipeg ballet (Canadian review of music and art, VI (3, 4), Dec.- 
Jan., 1948, 23-4, 31). 


LALIBERTE, JOSEPH. La santé de notre humanisme (Revue de l'Université Laval, 
II (3), nov., 1947, 212-17; II (4), déc., 1947, 295-303; II (5), janv., 1948, 423-30; 
II (6), fév., 1948, 497-506; II (7), mars, 1948, 618-25). A detailed study of The 
Humanities in Canada by Watson Kirkconnell and A. S. P. Woodhouse. 


LEMIEUX, JEAN-PAUL. Quebec City and the arts (Canadian art, V (3), winter, 1948, 
108-11). Historical sketch of the arts in Quebec City. 


McRaye, WALTER. Pauline Johnson and her friends. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. 
Pp. xv, 182. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 
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MorissET, GERARD. Nos trésors artistiques (Action universitaire, XIV (1), Oct., 1947, 
62-9). Notes on some of the artistic treasures which New France has been amassing 
since the time of Champlain. 


Percival, W. P. (ed.). Leading Canadian poets. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. 
Pp. x, 271. ($3.50) A series of biographies on Canada’s leading poets. 


PIcARD, ROGER. En relisant ‘‘Dominique’’ (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVII (4), 
oct.-déc., 1947, 434-50). Of the life and literary works, especially Dominique, of 
Eugéne Fromentin (1820-1876). 


SYLVESTRE, Guy. Aspects de notre roman (Action universitaire, XIV (1), oct., 1947, 
18-34). There is hope that ‘dans un avenir trés approché, le roman canadien 
prendra place, aux cétés du roman américain, dans le patrimoine littéraire de 
I’humanité occidentale.” 



































NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CANADIAN HistoricaL AssociaATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held in Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, British Columbia, June 16-19. This is the first time that the 
Association has held its annual meeting on the Pacific coast; and despite the 
floods in the Fraser and Thompson valleys, which delayed the arrival of some 
members and perhaps intimidated others from coming, the meetings were very well 
attended and the conference was an unqualified success. As was appropriate in a 
centenary year of such importance, a number of the papers centred about the events 
and issues of 1848, in both Europe and British North America: but the programme 
was suitably varied by discussions and papers on several other themes. The open- 
ing session, held-in the Provincial Archives, Victoria, on Wednesday evening, 
June 16, was devoted to the history of British Columbia. Three papers were read 
at this session: ‘“‘Canada and the New British Columbia’ by Margaret A. Ormsby, 
“British Columbia’s American Heritage” by Willard E. Ireland, and “A Bent 
Twig in British Columbia” by W. Kaye Lamb. On the following morning, June 
17, a conference on local history, with G. W. Spragge as chairman, was held in the 
Provincial Archives. Discussion at this session was largely confined to two topics: 
the methods by which members of the Association might be kept informed of the 
progress being made in local history in other provinces, and the means by which 
material bearing on local history might be preserved and possibly published. On 
Thursday afternoon, the members of the Association, together with the fellows of 
the Royal Society and the members of the Canadian Political Science Association, 
were taken on a motor tour of Victoria and vicinity. In the evening the three 
societies were entertained at dinner at the Empress Hotel; and that night the 
members of the Association left by boat for Vancouver and the University of 
British Columbia, where the rest of the sessions were held. At the meeting on 
Friday morning, June 18, which had 1848 as its main theme, the following papers 
were read: ‘‘Events of 1848 in Canada and Nova Scotia: Comparisons and Con- 
trasts’’ by R. S. Longley, ‘‘Cent Ans de Gouvernement 4a la Riviére Rouge” by 
A. d'Eschambault and “‘Lafontaine and 1848 in Canada” by V. J. Jensen. In the 
afternoon at the joint session with the Canadian Political Science Association, 
H. N. Fieldhouse read a paper on “‘The Autonomy and Limitations of Historical 
Thought”; and in the evening, F. H. Soward delivered his presidential address 
on the subject “1848 and 1948.” The final morning of the conference, Saturday, 
June 19, was devoted to two papers on the history of the arts in Canada: ‘Les 
Arts en Nouvelle-France sous le Régime frangais’’ by Gérard Morisset and ‘‘The 
Group of Seven in Canadian History” by Lawren Harris. The following officers 
were elected for the season 1948-9: President, l’abbé Arthur Maheux; vice- 
president, A. L. Burt; English secretary and treasurer, David Farr; French 
secretary, Séraphin Marion. The following four members were elected to the 
council of the Association, to take the place of those whose terms had expired: 
Norman Fee, G. P. de T. Glazebrook, G. O. Rothney, Colonel C. P. Stacey. 


LocaL HistorRY AT THE CANADIAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


A conference on local history was held at the Provincial Archives, Victoria, on 
June 17. Over thirty members from eight Canadian provinces and two states of 
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the United States took part. Discussion was largely confined to two topics: 
methods by which members might be informed of the progress being made in local 
history in other provinces, and means by which material bearing on local history 
might be preserved and possibly published. With regard to the former topic, it 
was agreed that the notes on local history published in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW were of value, and it was suggested that these would be of still greater 
value if more and fuller accounts of what was being done in this field in the various 
provinces were sent regularly to the editors. Regarding the publication of local 
historical material, a resolution was passed to be sent to the Council, asking con- 
sideration of a request that governmental financial aid should be sought to assist 
in the publication of local historical material deemed worthy of such publication. 

On the following day, a meeting of the Local History Committee of the 
Canadian Historical Association was held. It was considered that this committee 
had been of value and it was recommended that the committee be continued for 
another year as previously constituted. 

Three other decisions were made: (a) that members should be asked to submit 
to the chairman quarterly reports of local history activities in their provinces, such 
reports to be edited and sent to all committee members; (b) that members should 
be asked to make reports on what has been accomplished in the local history field 
in the provinces, and that the Council be asked to consider setting apart some time 
at the next annual meeting of the Association when these reports might be pre- 
sented; (c) that the secretary of the Association be requested to send to the 
ministers of education of the nine provinces a resolution affirming belief in the 
value of the study of local history and noting with satisfaction the increased 
assistance to the promotion of local history being made by the provincial 
governments. 

































The following extract is from a letter, dated Friday, September 22, 1837 
which was written by John W. Kerr, Port Burwell to Valentine H. Tisdale, Vit - 
toria, U.C. It was kindly sent in to the REVIEW by Professor C. B. Sissons. 









... Tell Miss Purly that the ‘‘Radicals”’ shall not have all as yet, some good 
British blood can yet be found, but if they attempt to draw it, they will find it 
rather dangerous exercise; our good Lady tho’ Queen, whom God bless, wd. soon 
put a few “‘red coats” among them, and (to use a Canadian Phrase) soon make them 
“shut up”; a great ‘‘Rebel Meeting’’ is to be held tomorrow on the ‘‘street”’ at 
“Spauldings”. As we are all going there, I leave a portion of this paper to write 
what may be the result. 

Monday Evening, 8 o’Clock, Hurry for the Mail. We were up at the meeting 
yesterday. I never saw real rebellion exhibited so before. Guns, Pistols, dirks & 
most awful Clubs, but even with all that, We, of ‘“Her Majesty’s Household” not 
only outnumbered them but browbeat them, held the Meeting ourselves, formed 
“Constitutional resolutions”; in a word carried the day in triumph! Hurrah— 
your Unkle Mathew is a briton of the right sort. He lost his hat & whip in a 
skirmish, but he lost neither courage, friends nor revenge. Mr. Burwell was cock 
of the walk and about 250 good Tories backed him up. Mr. Hutcheson got his 
cold blood revived, & must now have an “Orange Lodge”’ in the “‘Port’’. Tell 
Dolon John Francis can not go down to him. 

















Yours in haste 
JoHN W. KERR 
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Ontario HistoricaL Society ANNUAL MEETING 


The Ontario Historical Society’s annual meeting, which this year was a 
celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the Society’s founding, was held on June 
9 and 10 at the Fort Ste. Marie Inn, the Martyrs’ Shrine, Midland, Ontario. 
Favoured by beautiful weather, the meeting was both interesting and enjoyable, 
and was attended by a large number of members—nearly one hundred and fifty— 
from nearly all sections of the province. The secretary’s report showed a con- 
tinued increase in membership. 

A business meeting and the reading of papers constituted the programme each 
morning; in the afternoons, tours had been arranged to nearby points of historic 
interest. On the first afternoon sites of three Jesuit mission stations in Huronia 
were visited under the guidance of Mr. Wilfrid Jury and the Reverend Father 
James McGivern, S. J., archivist for the Jesuit Fathers of Upper Canada; the 
following afternoon a visit was paid to places of interest in Penetanguishene and 
to the Huronia House Museum, Midland. 

At the annual dinner a most interesting address was delivered by the guest 
speaker, the Honourable Roland Michener, K.C., provincial secretary. Dr. 
Michener stated that plans for a new archives building for the province were well 
advanced, and it was hoped that this building would contain offices which would 
serve as the Society’s headquarters. 

The papers read at the meetings were: ‘‘Paul Ragueneau, Superior,”’ by the 
Reverend Father McGivern, S.J.; ‘“‘The Coloured Settlement in Oro Township,” 
by the Honourable E. C. Drury; ‘“‘The Discovery of the Site of St. Ignace,” by 
Dr. W. Sherwood Fox; ‘Experiences in Writing Local History,” by Mrs. John 
Keil; ‘British Garrisons in Western Upper Canada,” by J. Philp; and ‘‘A Letter 
of 1855 from Penetanguishene,”’ by Major John Barnett. In addition Mr. W. H. 
Cranston gave an illustrated talk entitled ‘‘Historic Sites and Beauty Spots of 
Huronia.”’ 

The Executive Committee for 1948-9 is: President, Major John Barnett; 
vice-presidents, Miss Jean Waldie and W. E. Hanna; treasurer, G. W. Spragge; 
past president, G. Laidler; additional members, G. W. Brown, J. J. Talman, 
R. W. Thom, J. O. Woodhouse. 


On March 11, 1948, the royal assent was given by the lieutenant-governor of 
Quebec to ‘“‘An Act to incorporate Sir George Williams College.” Under the act 
the members of the governing body are to be members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Directors of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Montreal. ‘Sir George 
Williams College’’ had hitherto been the name of an activity carried on under the 
general educational provisions of the charter of the Y.M.C.A. of Montreal. The 
preamble of the new act states that ‘“‘the said institution has included since the 
year 1929 a Faculty of Arts, a Faculty of Science and a Faculty of Commerce, and 
that there are now enrolled in the said Faculties of the said institution over two 
thousand three hundred students, of whom over seven hundred are veterans of 
World War II.’’ This is the fifth institution in the province of Quebec to receive a 
university charter, the others being McGill (1821, 1852), Laval (1852), Bishop’s 
College (1853), and Montreal (1920). 
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SUPERVISOR OF LocaL HISTORY FOR ONTARIO 


The Government of Ontario has recently created the post of Supervisor of 
Local History, Public Records and Archives, Department of Education. Dr. 
George W. Spragge, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Ontario Historical Society, has 
been appointed to fill this position. His duties generally are to encourage the 
knowledge of, and to promote interest in, local history and the history of the 


province. His address is: Room 216, Department of Education Annex, 206 
Huron Street, Toronto 5. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The British Columbia Historical Association, Vancouver Section. Among the 
addresses presented at recent meetings of the Association were ‘““The Growth of 
Marine Commerce in the Seaports of British Columbia” by C. W. Cates and ‘“‘The 
Romance of Two Rivers: The Columbia and the Kootenay” by Norman Hacking. 
Chairman, L. S. Grant; vice-chairman, J. W. Eastham; secretary, Miss Kate 
McQueen; treasurer, Cyril S. Chave. 

The British Columbia Historical Association, Victoria Section. The annual 
meeting of the Section was held in the Provincial Library on December 15, 1947 
with over sixty members present. Reports were submitted that showed an interest- 
ing and satisfactory year’s endeavour. The chairman, Mrs. M. R. Cree, presented 
an address entitled ‘“‘Behind the Palisades’’ dealing with events in the early career 
of George McTavish at Fort Churchill. Chairman, G. H. Stevens; vice-chairman, 
F. W. Gray; honorary secretary, Willard E. Ireland; honorary treasurer, Miss 
Madge Wolfenden. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. At its annual meeting held on March 
12, 1948, the following officers were elected: President, George Laidler; honorary 
president, Dr. C. W. Jefferys; vice-presidents, Miss Freda F. Waldon, T. Melville 
Bailey; recording secretary, Miss Nina L. Edwards; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Kathleen McCullough, 71 Wellington Street, S., Hamilton, Ontario; 
treasurer, Miss L. M. Shaw. 

The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba has published Series III, 
no. 3 of its Papers. It contains articles on ‘Floods at Red River’’ by S. P. Mathe- 
son, ‘Early Winnipeg Newspapers” by J. W. Dafoe, ‘‘An Early Manitoba Diary” 
by Percy Eaton, and “‘Grease Paint on the Prairies’ by Irene Craig. 

L’ Institut d’ Histoire de l! Amérique Frangaise. The first annual general meet- 
ing of the Institut d’Histoire de l’'Amérique francaise, founded on December 13, 
1946, took place in Montreal on April 13, 1948. Business sessions were held during 
the morning and afternoon at the Municipal Library. These were followed by a 
banquet at the Cercle Universitaire de Montréal, under the honorary presidency 
of Monseigneur Olivier Maurault, rector of Montreal University, and of His 
Worship Mayor Camillien Houde, of Montreal, both of whom delivered addresses. 
The chairman for the evening was Dr. Guy Frégault, director of the Institute of 
History at Montreal University, and vice-president of the Institut d'Histoire de 
l’Amérique frangaise. 

In his presidential address, Canon Lionel Groulx, professor of Canadian 
History at Montreal University, reported on the accomplishments of the Institut 
during the first year of its existence, a year which was highly successful in spite of 
the fact that it has become customary “de dire en notre pays, non pas que les 
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Instituts poussent comme les champignons, mais que les champignons poussent 
comme les Instituts.”” The activities of the Institut include annual public lectures 
in Montreal and Quebec City, the second series of which was delivered this year by 
Professor Antoine d’Eschambault, of St. Boniface, on the subject of ‘‘La Véren- 
drye”’ (in recognition of which an honorary doctorate was conferred upon l’abbé 
d’Eschambault by Montreal University); the publication of the quarterly Revue 
d'histoire de l’ Amérique francaise, with articles in English as well as in French, of 
which the fourth number appeared in March, 1948; and the Etudes de V' Institut 
d’ Histoire de l’ Amérique francaise, a series of which the first volume, Jroquoisie, by 
Léo-Paul Desrosiers, has already been published, and of which the second, Louis 
Jolliet, by Pére Delanglez, is about to appear. Projects for the future include the 
establishment of scholarships for historical research, and financial assistance for 
the publication of historical theses. 

Regarding the character of the organization, Canon Groulx said, in his presi- 
dential address at the Cercle Universitaire: 


Certes, l'Institut d’Histoire de |’ Amérique frangaise n’est pas une oeuvre de propagande 
nationale. Et, pour ma part, aussi longtemps que je serai directeur de sa Revue j'en 
écarterai impitoyablement toute étude ou tout article qui paraitrait s’inspirer de cet 
esprit. Mais rien n’oblige l’histoire la plus objective ou la plus scientifique 4 fermer les 
yeux sur la portée ou les résultats possibles de son travail.... Devant le monde intel- 
lectuel, un domaine n’existait pas moins, oi les Canadiens francais ne comptaient que 
de fagon modeste; et ce domaine, c’était précisément celui de l'histoire. A nos his- 
toriens trop dispersés, l’oeuvre manquait qui les pit grouper, stimuler, qui leur permit 
de révéler le progrés accompli chez nous depuis quelque temps, dans leur discipline. 
Cette autre lacune, osons-nous croire, est maintenant comblée. 


The secretary-treasurer of the Institut is M. Maurice Séguin, D.Let., and the 
administration of the quarterly Revue is at 261 Bloomfield Ave., Outremont, 
Montreal 8. [Gorpon O. RoTHNEY] 

The London and Middlesex Historical Society. President, B. S. Scott; vice- 
president, L. R. Gray; recording secretary, John E. Johnston; corresponding 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Alice McFarlane, 846 Colborne St., London. 

La Société généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise has begun the publication of a 
news sheet, Le Mois Généalogique. President, R. P. Archange Godbout; vice- 
president, J.-Alfred Perrault; secretary, Irénée Daigle; treasurer, Raoul Raymond. 

La Société historique de Montréal. The following papers were read before the 
Society during 1947: ‘‘Notre Alexandre Dumas” by E. Fabre Surveyer; ‘‘Lettres 
de trois missionaires Sulpiciens du 18e siécle’’ by Olivier Maurault; “Le Vieux- 
Québec”’ by Gérard Morisset; ‘“‘L’ Affaire Cazeau”” by Corinne Rocheleau-Rouleau; 
“L’abbé Alexis Pelletier, 1837-1910” by Thomas Charland; ‘Correspondance 
inédite de Mgr Langevin” by Lionel Groulx; “‘L’ Ile Sainte-Héléne”’ by E. Stucker; 
“Nos cent cinquante noms les plus fréquents”’ by Pierre-J.-O. Boucher; ‘‘Le régime 
municipal en Nouvelle-France’’ by Gustave Lanctot. At the annual meeting, the 
following officers were elected: President, Mgr Olivier Maurault; vice-president, 
A. Beaugrand-Champagne; treasurer, Gaston Derome; secretary, Jean-Jacques 
Lefebvre, Archives, Court House, Montreal. 

La Société historique du Saguenay has published La plus ancienne famille du 
Saguenay by J.-Allan Burgesse. This is the twelfth of its publications. 

The Upper Canada Railway Society has published Bulletins nos. 22 and 23 on 
“The Kitchener-Waterloo St. Ry.”” by Orin P. Maus and Stuart I. Westland and 
“The Toronto Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Locomotive History” by A. Andrew 
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Merrilees. President, Albert S. Olver; secretary, David A. Dunsmore. Address: 
Box 122, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto. 

The Women's Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, which was organized in 
1895, held this year its fifty-second annual meeting. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Aileen Hanlan; vice-president, Mrs. A. W. McNabb; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. W. McCallum; corresponding secretary, Miss Kate 
Symons, 68 Avenue Rd., Toronto. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society's Annual Report for 1947 contains 
articles on ‘‘The Toronto Carrying-Place and the Toronto Purchase” by Percy J. 
Robinson, and ‘“‘The Button History”’ by John Barnett. An address by Charles 
Klagen entitled ‘‘The Foundations of the Textile Industry in York County”’ 
delivered before the Society in January, 1948 has been printed in pamphlet form. 

The Society has erected a memorial on the Weston Road at Mount Dennis to 
mark the Indian trail which ran from the mouth of the Humber River to the 
Holland River and which was called the ‘Toronto Carrying Place.’’ President, 


T. P. Grubbe; honorary treasurer, Herbert A. Knowles; secretary, Mrs. Walter 
Smith, 43 Glendonwynne Rd., Toronto 9. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Library of Victoria University has issued from time to time bulletins 
drawing attention to rare acquisitions. Of necessity, these have been somewhat 
in the nature of descriptive catalogues, and it has been felt that they should be 
supplemented by another type of publication which either comments more fully 
than is possible in a bulletin, or actually publishes the material in whole or part. 


The first of such Occasional Papers has recently appeared. It consists of some 


“Letters of Mary Lewis Ryerson, from 1832 to 1842” edited by C. B. Sissons. 
These letters record the thoughts of an intelligent and pious wife of a Methodist 
preacher in the Upper Canada of the eighteen-thirties and forties, and as such 
represent a contribution to the field of social history. 

The North-West Mounted Police Memorial and Indian Museum of Western 


Canada is to be officially opened in the summer of 1948. It is situated in the 
famous old barracks at Battleford, the only original buildings still standing of 
the posts established prior to 1885. They are being repaired by the Saskatchewan 
government and it is hoped to landscape the area around them for a park. 

The Memorial at present contains many sketches, pictures, books, and articles 
that tell the story of the Police, a collection of western historical pictures, an 
account of the North-West Council, the record of early exploration, a history of 
the Plains Indians with a valuable archaeological collection, and records of the 
early story of agriculture, transportation, and communication. 

The Memorial has been organized by interested citizens, and it is planned to 
establish a fund for each of its divisions of which there are about two dozen 
(buildings and palisade, astronomy, archaeology, agriculture, archives and acces- 
sions, Canadian history, finance, grounds, Indian museum, library, natural history, 
police memorial, trails and sites, western drama, and western literature, etc.). It 
is hoped to make the Memorial an institution of national importance, and to 
relate it to the museums of Canada and the United States. President, H. S. 
Stewart; vice-presidents, J. B. Harris, John W. Walker, H. E. Hives; curator, 
Campbell Innes, Battleford, Sask. 


The Oxford Museum, which has recently been opened in the upper story of 
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the City Hall, Woodstock, Ontario, is designed primarily to carry on visual educa- 
tion for all the schools in Oxford County. The Royal Ontario Museum has given 
advice concerning its organization and the Ontario Department of Education, 
which has been considering the advisability of establishing a series of local museums 
to be used in Ontario schools, has chosen it as a test case to inaugurate the idea. 
The contents of the Museum are to be comprehensive of everything within the 
area, and its organization is to be carried out by the community itself. If it has 
proved a success after a two-year period, it is planned to introduce legislation to 
authorize the establishment and maintenance of such local museums throughout 
the province. 

The general display contents of the Museum can be classified as pioneer, 
natural science, agriculture, industry, and general—the latter including Indian 
collections. The pioneer section is most complete including over 700 articles 
donated from many sources. The natural science collection represents the life- 
time study and work of experts in the field. The agricultural and industrial ex- 
hibits are designed to portray the wealth of the soil and the industrial pattern of 
Oxford County. The Museum plans to mark historic sites and to have exhibitions 
of art works, hobbies, and travelling exhibits from larger museums in Canada. 

Among those actively concerned with the opening of the Museum and the 
organization of the Museum Society are: President, Ross Butler; vice-president, 
Craig McKay; curator, Miss Louise Hill; Miss E. Nesbitt, Herbert Milnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Smith. Address: City Hall, Woodstock, Ontario. 

The National Archives of the United States. The steady flow into the National 
Archives of records of World War II agencies is unabated. Substantial additions 
to the files of such administrative agencies as the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the Office of Price Administration have been received. Records of the 
German-American Bund and the law firm of Hutz and Joslin, agents for the I. G, 
Farben Industries, are among the records of a number of organizations and com- 
panies seized by the Office of Alien Property and transferred to the National 
Archives. Recordings of speeches of Axis leaders and other propaganda material, 
1939-45, seized by American forces in the European Theater of Operations, have 
been received from the War Department. 

Seymour Pomrenze, a member of the staff of the National Archives, has 
recently returned from a mission to Europe and the Middle East for the Library of 
Congress and the Archives. While abroad Mr. Pomrenze surveyed the records 
of United States Government agencies in London and Cairo, assembled information 
about enemy records in American possession, and arranged for shipment to the 
United States of books and other library materials. 

Archivists from other countries continue to come to the National Archives 
for technical training. Dr. Purnendu Basu, assistant director of the National 
Archives of India at New Delhi, is the second member of the staff of that insti- 
tution to be sent by his Government to study at the Archives in Washington. 
Two Latin American archivists, sponsored by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation, have also recently begun six-months’ 
period of training at the National Archives. 

The thirteenth Annual Report of the archivist of the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1947, contains much interesting information on archival 
problems and in particular on the problem of dealing with the masses of records 
accumulated during the recent war. Of interest also in this connexion is an article 
prepared at the request of the American Council of Learned Societies by Philip C. 
Brooks on ‘Archives in the United States during World War II, 1939-45,” 
and published in the October, 1947, issue of the Library Quarterly. 








